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typing. Remington simplifies the Electric. The 
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normal key locations and non-misfiring key action 
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Should your school be run 
as efficiently as a modern office? 


Your profession is teaching young people the skills that will help 
them succeed in the world of the modern office. 


We of Dictaphone Corporation believe that training in Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER transcription has its vital place in this curriculum. 


And yet... are you taking advantage personally of your 

own teaching? Are you speeding your own communication... your 
letters, memos, reports, ideas ... by means of the world’s most accepted 
and trusted dictating machine, The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER? 


You owe it to yourself to gain the extra time... relaxation. . . fluency 
that TIME-MASTER dictating invariably bestows. 


And, we feel, you owe it to your pupils to run your office along the efficient 
lines they’ll discover in the business world . . . along TIME-MASTER lines. 


Why TIME-MASTER instead of a less well-known dictating machine? 
Consider these Dictaphone exclusives: 


Only DICTAPHONE has the plastic DICTABELT record .. . 
unbreakable, mailable, filable, crystal-clear, non-erasable, 
visible during dictation, and most economical. 

Only TIME-MASTER is so durably engineered for the hard knocks 
of office and travel... so reliable . . . so easy to operate. 


Only DICTAPHONE offers such quick service by company- 
trained representatives nearly everywhere across the country. 


Only DICTAPHONE has gained complete, world-wide acceptance 
.. . Selling twice as many dictating machines as anyone else. 


We'd be glad to tell you more about TIME-MASTER for your own use. 
And about Dictaphone’s School-Rental-At-Cost Plan for use in your 
classrooms. There’s a Dictaphone office near you—or write 
Dictaphone Corporation, Educational Division, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTAPHONE, TIME*MASTER AND DICTABELT ARE REGISTERED TRA ™ 
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THE NEW UNDERWOOD ELECTRIC - 
ing adv s—new 
ives you all these teaching oe pee 
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hioned Carriage Return and “C 
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st Operation... | | 
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Rewind for rib 
F 1 Spacing Key for rapid positio 
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Keyboard controlled electric margin 


The new Underwood Electric fe 
clusive “Keyboard Control”. Al] operating 
controls are conveniently located on the 
keyboard, There's no hunting around for 


eee 1s Margin controls, for instance. Students set 
? aa Aa Margins automatically with the Margin 


t hand side of the 


atures ex- 


Key located on the righ 


New booklet tells how keyboard, 
to use Electric 


Underwood's new booklet 

Electric Typing Is Easy 

is a self-instructing text, ——o 

with directions, drills and spec 

tests, introducing your Age 

to the Underwood Electric. It’s 
lanned so that a student can i 
a ‘ 

P end from three to ten class 

ing acquainted mentary copy 

vill like ectric Typing Ly Ping, write 
i achi ou i ping 7 

hy oe Easy Typing Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Busi- 

— ness Education Division, nderwood 

il Corporation, One Park Avenue, New 

lear-cut daily 4 

lesson plans. Send for 

complimentary copy today! 
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“We prefer 
to employ 
operators 
trained on 
Burroughs 
machines” 


Today, more employers using Burroughs machines need 


Burroughs-trained operators 


Experts in the field of business education and job 
placement are finding that more and more employers 
these days want Burroughs-trained business machine 
operators. 

These employers have found that Burroughs machines 
answer their business needs best, for all Burroughs 
machines are simply designed, highly automatic and 
economical to maintain. 

For the same reasons, Burroughs machines are ideally 
suited for classroom use. And students like to learn 
with them, just as they prefer to use them on the 
job after graduation. 

To further assist educational institutions, Burroughs 
offers many valuable training helps, courses of 
instruction and other teaching aids. For full details, 
simply fill in this coupon and mail it today. 


Burroughs is a trademark. 


| BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on 
Burroughs equipment for teaching purposes. 


NAME 


TITLE 

| INSTITUTION 

j STREET ADDRESS 
city 
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Some of the training courses available include: 


Ten-Key adding machines. The 
widely popular Burroughs Ten- 
Key can be mastered easily with 
its special touch-system method 
of teaching. 


Sensimatic accounting machines. 
The course for the Burroughs 
Sensimatic includes practice mate- 
rials consisting of actual bank and 
commercial posting media. 


Calculating machines. A special 
course, “Learning the Burroughs 
Calculator,” is designed to develop 
rapidly a high degree of skill on 
this widely used machine. 


Full-keyboard adding machines. 
Here’s a thorough course in short- 
cut addition to help develop accu- 
racy and speed on this type of 
adding machine. 
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EF ditorial 


Elvin S. Eyster 


Indiana University 


Education for Business 


Ownership and Management 


ceptionally high level of living meas- 
ured by any standard. This stand- 
ard of living is largely the product 
of American business which orig- 
inated, grew, and developed from 
managed 


individually owned and 


business enterprises. The right to 
own property and the freedom to 
earn one’s living in any occupation 
or in any business enterprise one 
chose stimulated the establishment 
of individually owned and managed 
mills, stores, factories, shops, and 
farms. Individual ownership and 
management of business enterprise 
was a tremendously important fac- 
tor in making America the great in- 
dustrial and business nation that it 
is today. 

In the early days of education 
for business in colleges and to some 
extent in secondary schools, both 
the content and the emphasis in in- 
struction recognized the importance 
of developing competency the 
principles underlying individual 
ownership and management of 
business enterprises. A primary 
objective of study programs in 
business was to develop this com- 
petency and understanding. In- 
struction was purposely designed 
to stimulate and encourage a desire 
to own and manage one’s business. 
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Many students, especially men, pur- 
sued business studies in college with 
a view toward equipping themselves 
to return home to assume the man- 
agement and later to become a part 
or sole owner of their father’s 
business. 

In the secondary school, business 
studies are now directed almost en- 
tirely toward preparing youth to 
work for someone else. The ob- 
jective held before pupils is to 
master the office or distributive 
skills and thus be well prepared for 
employment in’ routine, repetitive 
jobs in large business corporations. 
Understanding what business is and 
how it operates receives only 
cursory attention compared with 
mastery of the skills. It is granted 
that young men and women or- 
dinarily cannot start a business of 
their own upon leaving either sec- 
ondary school or college and that 
they, therefore, need skills for busi- 
ness employment. However, con- 
current with the 
those skills, there could be the de- 


acquisition of 


velopment of a desire someday to 
own and manage a business. 
Although college programs of 
business embrace the principles of 
ownership and management that are 
applicable both to individual busi- 
ness and to corporations having 


widespread ownership, the  em- 


phasis in instruction is moving 
rapidly toward career management. 
This means that the goal of a voung 
man in a collegiate school of busi- 
ness 1s very likely that of becoming 
an executive in a large corporation 
in which he will probably never 
own stock. This goal is legitimate, 
and it is worthy; however, it should 
not be emphasized to the exclusion 
of the stimulation and encourage- 
ment of desire to own and operate 
one’s own business, 

The question is what will be the 
ultimate effect if education for busi- 
ness places almost exclusive em- 
phasis upon preparation to work 
for others and upon career manage- 
ment. By so doing are we losing 
the benefit of one of the primary 
factors that made America a great 
industrial and business nation’ Are 
Wwe minimizing the personal satis- 
factions and the rewards of per- 
sonal achievement that grow out 
of individual ownership and man- 
agement? What may be the ul- 
timate effect on our standard of 
living if all persons trained for 
business have as their goals work- 
ing for someone else and career 
management ? 

There are many relatively small, 
individually owned and managed 
businesses in the United States. 
The total volume of business trans- 
acted by them is large. There is 


great need for competency in 
ownership and management. There- 
fore, should we reappraise instruc- 
tional programs that emphasize only 


preparation to work for others ? 
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“Last year, I wore an ape’s head to typing classes” 


Edna: But Cathie, didn’t you look peculiar? 
Cathie: I certainly did! But then I felt peculiar. Frustrated, 
if you know what I mean. 


Edna: Frustrated I buy. But how come? 
Cathie: I was teaching electric typing. The classes weren't learning. 
I couldn’t teach on the machines we had. 


Edna: I see. But why the ape’s head? 
Cathie: The ape’s head? That’s easy. I was going nuts anyway. 
So I decided I might as well look the part. 


Edna: But how come you gave up wearing the... er. . . costume? 

Cathie: Nothing could be simpler. We got in a batch of new Royal Electrics. 
And what a difference! To begin with they have five distinct 
advantages—the repeat keys for example—which make them easier 
to learn on and as easy to teach on as rclling off a log. 


Edna: How’s that? 

Cathie: Step into my classroom and I’ll give you a demonstration. 
But watch out. It’ll take you only a few hours of practice 
to become completely familiar with the new Royal Electric. 
So don’t say I didn’t warn you. 


ey 
R Y ° New Free Teaching Aids! For You: 
Gg AL electr wc Electric Typing for the Classroom Teacher. 


For pupils: The Key to Relaxed Typing. 
Write to “The School Department, Royal 
portable + standard + Roytype" business supplies Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y.” 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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Shorthand 
in the High School 


In many parts of the country prospective sten- 
ographers only get one year of shorthand and many 
times no additional transcription training is given 
in other classes. Only a minority of schools offer 
two vears of shorthand and a year of transcription. 
Yet, this plan is the procedure that is assumed to be 
common; furthermore, it is assumed to be the 
minimum desirable program. It is atypical rather 
than typical. Almost as many students only get one 
vear of shorthand instruction as get three. By far 
the majority get two years of instruction. 

Three years of high school learning totals about 
360 hours of actual classroom learning time. One 
year ot shorthand instruction gives a fraction more 
than 120 hours of learning time. Actually the time 
available for the learning of shorthand in high 
school is surprisingly little considering the fact that 
a basic new skill must be learned; that this. skill 
must be coordinated with two other learned skills 
(typing and transcription) and that all three of 
these new skills must be integrated with the basic 
learnings in English and human relations under- 
standings which have been acquired in and out of 
school. 

When the simplified edition first came out, a 
teacher of many years’ experience expressed his 
annoyance at the new development. He said it would 
make things too easy for students. It is unbelievable 
that some people can take this attitude. The job is, 
in the brief time available, to make shorthand as 
easy for students as possible so that the maximum 
amount of learning can take place. It is the height 
of time that we get rid of work-for-the-sake-ot- 
work gospel. 

Nichols, possibly as a point of emphasis, said 
quite a number of times that the learning of short- 
hand and typing skill was not real business training. 
It is only basic training preliminary to business 
education. The real business education is the inte- 
gration and the utilization of these skills into job 
usefulness. Whether we accept Nichols’ rather ex- 
treme statement or not, it does give the proper 
direction. The learning of the basic skill should be 
kept at a minimum and the utilization of these skills 


for job use should be given the maximum of atten- 
tion. 

As it is, in schools which give one year of instruc- 
tion in shorthand, 90 per cent and more of the 
instruction is devoted to the skill and 10 per cent or 
less is devoted to the adaptation of the skill on the 
job situation. The surprising thing is that not that 
so few of these one-year stenography students get 
jobs, but that any of them do. The result shows the 
tremendous capacity for adaptation that our students 
have. 

We must face the fact that the core curriculum 
is growing. It is a program wherein students are 
required to have more basic subject matter than 
they had previously. Its growth is inevitable. We 
have shortchanged most students in secondary school 
mathematics. We recognize also that they need more 
science. We recognize the need for the amount of 
time now available to English, though we do want 
to see that it is used properly. 

In the next few months it is hoped to present an 
article by an outstanding expert on how to teach 
basic skills of shorthand in one year, and it is hoped 
that others who have made successful adaptations 
will be interested in letting teachers have the benefit 
of their experience. The ability to give shorthand 
skills in one year involves a number of things. First, 
it involves better and more enriched learning mate- 
rials, and that means more expensive learning mate- 
rials. Second, it involves training ef the prospective 
teachers so that they can do this job effectively. 
As it is now, prospective teachers learn how to teach 
shorthand in a three-year program and get little or 
no training in adaptation. Third, it means that we 
must insist on the real business training of adapting 
the skill to the job need. We must insist that no 
student who has been moderately successful in learn- 
ing the basic skills of shorthand be deprived of at 
least minimum training in the adaptation of this 
skill to the job situation. 

No one would want to eliminate a three-year sec- 
ondary school program in stenographic training 
where such a program can be maintained. As was 
indicated above, even this time is brief enough. The 


(Continued on page 306) 
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ACCOUNTING 


in the 


INSTRUCTION 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


Two Objectives— Vocational Preparation and Acceptance of Responsibility 


A. J. Kalbaugh 


3roome County Technical Institute 


singhamton, New York. 


HI: Technical Institute is rela- 

tively new to the educational 
scene. Technical Education News', 
a publication devoted to this branch 
of higher education, considers seven 
categories or types of. institutions 
which might be called Technical In- 
stitutes : 


1. Federal Schools. These 


Maritime Service Schools and have 


were 


either been deactivated or are shortly 


to be closed. 


2. State and Municipal Technical 
Institutes. This 
greatest total enrollment of all types. 
The Broome County Technical In- 
stitute is in this category. 


group carries the 


3. Privately Endowed Technical 
Institutes. 

4. Extension, Divisions of Colleges 
and Universities. 

5. Proprietary 
tutes. 

6. YMCA Schools. 

7. Canadian Schools. 

From these schools comes a supply 
of technicians which is, as yet, in- 
adequate to supply the needs of 
industry. These people are trained to 
follow the directions and carry out 
the instructions of graduate engi- 
neers, and it has been estimated inat 
five such technicians are necessary 


Technical [nsti- 


~ 4 Leo F. Smith, “Annual Survey of Technical 
Institutes for 1953-1954,” Technical Education 
News, Vol. XIII, August 1954, pp. 1-3. 
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for each engineer in the industry?. 
It is not expected that the graduates 
of the Technical Institutes will be 
apprentice tradespeople, but they will 
work the level with 


the engineer. 


on technician 


Post-High School Accounting Instruction 

Any discussion of the subject of 
accounting in a post-high school 
educational institution might well be 
started by taking a look at the stu- 
dents enrolled there. Students in the 
Broome County Technical Institute, 
the to which this article has 
reference, are all high school gradu- 
ates. They are from 18 to 21 vears of 
age, on the Their back- 
grounds vary, although they are pre- 
entrance 


ones 


average. 
dominantly from college 
curricula with their major back- 
grounds in science and mathematics. 
Some of the students in the business 
curricula have had business subjects, 
including bookkeeping, in high 
school. 

The work load of these students 
is from 25 to 30 contact hours per 
Week as opposed to an average of 15 
hours in many four-vear liberal arts 
colleges. 

The environment of the Technical 
Institute is a busy one, somewhat 
although 


nature; and, 


activities 


exacting in 
extra-curricular 
sidered desirable, many students do 


are con- 
not have time to participate in them 
because of the heavy work load. 


Objectives 

The objectives of the courses of 
accounting in the Broome County 
Technical Institute are twofold in 
nature: 

In the first place, like many of the 
programs in schools of a terminal 
nature, courses are somewhat voca- 
tional. That is, it is expected that 
students will graduate from the 
course and immediately go to work. 
While so-called “general 
courses” are offered, such as English, 
sociology, economics, and the like, 
the greatest number of courses are 
of the type such as accounting where 
technical information and skills are 
learned, these to be used on a job. 


some 


2“The Engineering Technician,” The Technical 
Institute Division of the American Society for 
Engineering Education, p. 4. 
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The second objective is the de 
velopment of a spirit of responsi- 
bility. Since the student will find it 
necessary to work by himself and to 
work without supervision, this de 
velopment is necessary; and it is 
difficult to learn 
when habits have 


acquired in high school. 


sometimes one 


poor work been 


Accounting and Industry 

Since accounting is necessary in 
many of the departments of manu 
facturing enterprises, it is felt that 
courses in accounting are of value 
to people who will work in the vari 
ous offices of engineering plants. 
Some business courses, merely for 
their background or general educa 
tion value, have been given to. stu- 
dents in other curricula than those of 
the business department. Such a 
course was offered as an elective for 
mechanical technology seniors, and 
deseribed by the author in another 
publication®. However, this practice 
has been discontinued in the Broome 
County Institute. So, at the present 
time, instruction in accounting is 
limited to the students of automotive 
technology, medical office, and tech- 
nical office. 

The automotive technology grad- 
uate will usually work either as a 


service manager — after he has 
gained suitable experience—or go 
into business for himself. In both 


cases it has been deemed fitting that 
he have training in accounting. 
The medical 
work with the physician in creating 
and maintaining his office records. 


office assistant will 


Therefore, training in accounting is 
considered both helpful neces- 
sary for these people. 

The technical office assistant will 
work with the many and varied as- 
pects of the records and reports ina 
production enterprise; and account- 
ing, as it has been said, finds its way 
into all of these. It is interesting to 
note that graduates of the latter two 
curricula often work in smaller busi- 
nesses and industries find it 
necessary to take charge of full sets 
of books. Therefore, the course in 
accounting is not limited to a book- 


3A. J. Kalbaugh, “A Survey Accounting Course 
For Technicians,” UBEA Forum, May 1953, 4 
33. 


keeping objective, but is taught on 
the basis of the science of account 


ing as well. 


Practice Materials 

Chrysler Motors has long had a 
procedure manual which was avail 
able to agency managers. However, 
though it shows samples of the 
various forms necessary, there is no 
problem material in the manual. This 
rather difficult for 
sufficient 


makes it class 
supply ot 


the 


use unless a 


problems is originated by in 
structor and injected into the forms. 
At other schools, Ford Motors ac 
counting materials have been used, 
but with similar adaptations. 

The students, 
after 
counting 
find specialized practice in 
cost accounting practice set 
is built around a manufacturing con 
cern. Several of these are available 
from different publishers and_ they 


technical office 


standard ac 


the 


finishing their 


work from textbook, 
a job 


which 


contain working samples of the dif 
ferent books and forms, including in- 
voices, vouchers, payroll forms, ete. 
This type of set, also available for 
companies on process cost basis, is 
the most plentiful of the three types 
areas. 

In the medical field, only one set 
of published materials for schools 
has been found and this is prepared 
on the basis of keeping records for 


or 


a physicians’ and surgeons’ partner 
ship. There are materials available 
from professional publishing houses 

that is, those houses which supply 
physicians; but they are, again, de 
void of problem materials. There, 
too, is the need for a plentiful supply 
of transactions of a sufficiently var- 
ied nature to give adequate practice 
in the use of the various forms and 


be 


Methods of Instruction 

In the teaching of set materials, 
the procedure that is usually follow- 
ed is to have the instructor point out 
and/or demonstrate the new proced- 
ure on any new transactions the first 
time that they occur. From then on, 
the student is expected to follow 
that procedure himself. Sets are 
graded on the basis of promptness 


and neatness as well as accuracy. A 
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test is given at the end of the set— 
a test to measure the student’s abil- 
ity to find information in the set. 
This is called a “Finding Test” and 
is described early in the practice set 
experience. It is hoped that students 
will be less prone to copy work of 
others if they know that they will 
be required to demonstrate their 
familiarity with the set and its trans- 
actions by actually locating and 
giving information from it. 

In many schools where practice 
sets are used, it is found to be wiser 
to collect these sets at the end of the 
period and not to return them to the 
students at all. However, each stu- 
dent is informed of his grade and 
given an opportunity to discuss ways 
in which he might have improved 
his work. Sets are usually kept on 
file for a year for reference by 
prospective employers. By bringing 
sets in and destroying them after 
grading, the possibility of wholesale 
copying next term is considerably 
diminished. 

Some of these published practice 
sets are slightly out of date with re- 
spect to prices, wages, and infor- 
mation of other types. However, 
they are usually not too far out of 
line with actual practice in the field. 
There is always the need for in- 
structors to keep themselves in- 


formed on actual practice in the field, 


which they represent. This necessi- 
tates frequent conferences with key 
people in business, industry, and the 
professions on the subject of prac- 
tice set materials. 

Practice sets seem to provide the 
best answer for actual experience 
on a classroom basis. 

At the Broome County Technical 
Institute, accounting training consists 
of two 13-week terms, the course 
being offered four hours a week for 
three hours of credit. Two double 
periods per week are scheduled to 
permit uninterrupted use of some 
problems. 

The student studies and has prob- 
lem experience with the entire cycle 
of double-entry accounting through 
work sheets financial state- 
ments. Then they specialize some- 
what, though all three groups have 
experience with special journals, 
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general and subsidiary ledgers, and 
the voucher system. 

Although accounting instruction 
in some technical schools is merely 
a survey course, we feel that this 
training should be more than super- 
ficial. Our graduates are often called 
upon to keep full sets of books. We 
might be criticized by some who 
would say that nine hours of ac- 
counting instruction is not enough, 
that a more comprehensive coverage 
is needed before that training is to 
be of anv use. However, since it is 
not our purpose to train accoun- 
tants, We feel that nine credit hours 
is adequate, 


ne major function of a commun- 
ity college is to provide post-high 
school education for youngsters 
from families in the lower middle 
class and lower class income 
groups. While a majority of the 
student body comes trom these 
groups, they have the capability of 
doing two or more years of college 
work. In fact, records show that as 
high as ten per cent go on to work 
for advanced degrees. 

This is opportunity in action, ex- 
emplifying the slogan of the State 
University of New York: “Let 
Fach Become All He is Capable of 


Being.” 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For many years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading graduating 


student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an award for 


scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certitied for the 


award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate (8!4 x 5°4 inches) 


and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 


Certificate of Award 


This certifies that 


AS HIGHEST HONOR STUDENT IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


has been awarded a complimentary subscription to 
The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning September, 
in recognition of scholastic accomplishment. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The same offer is being repeated this year. To obtain the honorary subscription for 


highest honor students, heads of teacher-training departments should write immediately to 


The Journal on official stationery, giving the full name and home address of the student 


and the exact name of the school. 


The certificate of award will be sent to the head of the business teacher-training depart- 


ment for presentation to the selected student at graduation time or to the student at his 


or her home. 


Address communications regarding the award to The Journal of Business Education, 


512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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“NEW” 


OOOMOOOOOO® 


SPACE BAR 


Standard Keyboard 


typewriter keyboard 


OOOOOOOOOOO® 
OOOOOOOO@OOO 


M. Hazel Lincoln 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 


ERHAPS the Dvorak simplified 

typewriter keyboard is “new” by 
comparison with standard models of 
1873, but can a keyboard that was 
built in 1933 and that has been in 
use in some parts of the country 
for at least twenty years be called 


“new”? 
The Associated Press notices of 
recent weeks! lauding the govern- 


ment offices for trving out the “new” 
keyboard, causes one to wonder 
whether a Rip Van Winkle role has 
been enacted government. offices 
tor two decades, or whether Dvorak 
has done a particularly good selling 
job this school year. 

While in graduate school in Colo- 
rado in 1939, the writer was intro- 
duced to the Dvorak keyboard, That 
it had some distinct improvements 
over the standard 
evident, but that it would prove to 
be practical was then, as now, open 
to question, This article is not to 
disprove — the the 
Dvorak keyboard but to point out 
that it is not “new” and that it has 
had considerable attention for some 


model seemed 


good points of 


years. 

In 1939, a textbook was published 
by the American Book Company. 
Its tithe was Scientific Typewriting. 
Its authors were Dvorak, Merrick, 

1 November 22, 1955, AP release: ““Government 
Typists Try New Keyboard,” and January 31, 
1956: “U. S. Starts Testing New Typewriter 
Keyboard.” 
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SPACE BAR 


Simplified (Dvorak) Keyboard 


‘The Associated Press notices of recent weeks lauding the 
government offices for trying out the ‘new’ keyboard, causes 
one to wonder whether a Rip Van Winkle role has been en- 


acted in government offices for two decades.’ 


Ford, and Dealey. This book pro 
vided for learning both the standard 
and the simplified keyboards. Per- 


haps it was believed that a complete 


shift to the simplited would not 
boost sales! 
This is not the first time the 


Dvorak simplified keyboard has been 
discussed by the press. In October, 
1943, both Business Week and the 
New York Times Alagazine section 
came out with articles referring to 


the “new” Dvorak keyboard (al- 
ready ten years old. ) 
John Desmond? wrote under the 


caption, “For Faster Typewriting,” 
as follows: “The new Dvorak type- 
writer keyboard which its inventor 
says increases speed and_ efficiency 
by making the right hand do a pro- 
portionate share of the work isn’t 
likely to produce a post-war revolu- 


Faster 
October 


“For 


Desmond, 
y Magazine, 


York Times 


2 John 
New 


1943. 


Typewriting,” 


the typewriter industry, 
manufacturers While they 
concede that the Dvorak keyboard 


tion in 
believe. 


has some advantages over the stand- 
manufacturers 


ard setup, leading 

think the changeover would have 
about the same confusing effect 
on typewriting the business- 


world as a change in the gauge 
of our railroads would have on our 
transportation system. With an es 
timated ten to twelve million type- 
Writers in) operating condition and 
them, 


trained to operate 


tremendous 


as many 
it would take a mass 
reeducation to train personnel to 
use the new keyboard. In addition 
it would cost $25 for each machine 
that would have to be changed over.” 

If the estimates of the number of 
typewriters and typists, and of the 
cost for changeover were correct for 
1943, one can only surmise what 
the numbers might be for 1956! 
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Probably it is correct to say 
that from 1714, when Queen Anne 
granted an English engineer, Henry 
Mill, a patent on a typewriter, people 
have been experimenting in this 
field. The first American patent on 
a typewriter was granted to W. A. 
Burt in 1829, but this machine never 
found its way the 
It remained for Christopher 
Sholes 


into business 
world, 
associates, 
Carlos Glidden W. 
Soule, to be the the 
first practical typewriter in 1867. 
When the Remington Company pro- 
duced this machine in 1873, it was 
emancipating 


his 
Samuel 


and 
and 


Latham 


inventors of 


a long step toward 
women from the narrow confines of 
a limited number of occupations, 
into the many new openings of the 
business world. 

Probably Sholes and the others 
had a day when 
“touch typing” 
They patterned their keyboard ar- 


never visualized 


would be universal. 
rangement roughly after that used 
by printers who set their type by 
hand. That their arrangement was 
not completely efficient has been gen- 
erally believed by many people who 
have experimented with improving 
it. Many improvements have been 
made the although 
the standard letter arrangement to- 


through vears, 
day is essentially the same as that 
used by Sholes. 

Business Week in its General 
News section for October 16, 19453, 
had an illustrated article entitled 
“That Dvorak Keyboard.” This was 
mostly a discussion of the U.S. 
Navy's experience with the simpli- 
fied keyboard. Dvorak, apparently 
then on leave from the University 
of Washington, was referred to as 
the top expert in time and motion 
studies for the Navy. The findings 
showed that the simplified keyboard 
gave the right hand 56 percent of 
the work and the left hand 44 per- 
cent, whereas the standard keyboard 
is believed to give the left hand 57 
percent and the right hand 43. per- 
cent. 

This article comments further that 
Dvorak is 
ventors have been constantly 
stymied by the job of rebuilding the 
machines and retraining the oper- 


only one of in- 


ators.” 
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The wirephoto which appeared 
with the AP article of November 22, 
1955, was accompanied by this state- 
ment: “The government is experi- 


Burt's Typographer 


menting to decide whether to re 
shuffle the keys on all its type- 
writers.” Surely that is only a myth! 


Who will the 


Washington’s typists while they are 


” 


carry. on work of 


in school for retraining 7 


Early Sholes Typewriter 


Dyorak does deserve credit for 
accomplishments in this field but 
if he, or anyone else, is) promot- 


ing the idea of masses of typists 
skill, that 
As one who has 


relearning their seems 
open to question. 
taught typing for a number of vears, 
logical 


I am interested in 


changes that will increase efficiency. 


any 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the, 


But well-established finger patterns 
are not easily changed. It seems 
very doubtful that efficient” typists 
who attempt to relearn their skill 
the 
(This is merely 


will be equally efficient with 
Dvorak keyboard. 
an assumption which has not been 
proved—nor disproved. ) 

No doubt the young women who 
are demonstrating the Dyorak key- 
board are highly efficient. It is quite 
possible that they may win the com- 
petition, but that is not the whole 
story! The conversion costs, accord 
ing to the latest AP release, would 
be S15 per machine; neither is that 
the whole story! 

Perhaps the government oftices are 
terms of retrain- 


not thinking in 


ing their personnel. They may be 
planning to convert machines only 
as trained operators become avail- 
there 
there 


able. Eventually may be 


schools here and which will 
send out Dvorak keyboard trainees. 
But finding large numbers of such 
trainees or planning for them in the 
future looks like a big hurdle —like 
changing the gauge of our railroads 
or making over our calendar into 
a thirteen-month year! 

Since the abused left hand of the 
typist seems to be the focal point 
of the argument in favor of the 
simplified keyboard, 
why the government has not figured 


one wonders 
out a simple solution. Isn’t the elec- 
tric typewriter with its automatic 
carriage return the best way to re- 
lieve that left hand? 
tric typewriters cost more than the 
standard but the finished product 
of the electric-trained typist surely 
excels in attractiveness that of most 


True, the elec- 


standard machines. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
One of the best ways to learn is to teach, and the following question has often been 


asked : 


Who benefits more, the 
tutors or the tutored? 


William C. Wayne, Fresno State College, 
thing interesting to say on this subject on the last page of this magazine. 


Fresno, California, has some- 
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| 
book; 
WASESES 
SSS 


ROUP dynamics may be detined 
field of 
forces created by the various kinds of 


as that psychological 
interpersonal relationships within a 
group. In recent years— sparked by 
workshops at Bethel, Maine; a Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics Studies at 
the University of Michigan; and a 
general widespread interest in the 
field—the study of this “field of 
forces” has proved fruitful in facili- 
tating the efficiency of groups of all 
kinds. 

As a college business teacher, | 


became interested in learning how 


this relatively new area of study 
could help me in my teaching of busi- 
ness administration. For this reason, 
in the summer of 1953, I visited a 
number of recognized “experts” in 
group dynamics theory in’ widely 
seattered parts of the country; and 
later I administered questionnaires to 
over 500 college students and teach- 
ers who had had experience with va- 
rious “teaching techniques” that 
utilized the principles of forward- 


looking group dynamics study. Out 


BUSINES 


Richard Dale, New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 
“Taken collectively, the principles of group dynamics... 


a moving plea for democracy in the classroom; principles 


that are too often ignored in current educational practice.” 
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of these activities emerged the doc- 
toral study | have just completed at 
New York University. 

In my limited observations, it 
seemed apparent that group dynamics 
study in the college teaching field is 
more often emphasized in depart- 
ments of education (including busi- 
ness education), guidance, psychol- 
other social studies, than 
in business administration 
ments. While there are 
ceptions, typically in a college which 
both education and 


YNAMIC 


business administration departments, 
one may find modern group dynamics 
the 


ogy, and 


depart- 
notable ex- 


business 


has 


study very well advanced in 
former, while it practically un- 
heard-of in the latter. 

Sut surely there is need for our 
future business administrators to 
understand — this 


just as there is need for our future 


emerging science, 


teachers. College courses in business 
administration should include group 
dynamics understanding as an inte- 
gral part of their makeup. 

In comparison with the scientific 


developments in other fields, the 
study of group dynamics is just be- 
ginning to emerge. Perhaps its stage 
of development can be compared to 
that of psychology and sociology a 
half-century or more ago. Yet these 
two sciences are still in the experi- 
mental stage in most areas. 

All over the country, people are 
trving out new group techniques that 
they have read about, or that they 
have experienced as students. These 
first-hand experimenters are writing 


about their experiences, comparing 


insights ; gradually, as more is known 
about the factors at work in groups, 
this study will undoubtedly develop 
additional sound principles on which 
to build foundations of better teach- 
ing methods. On these same founda- 
tions can be built a democratic citi- 
zenry more and more able to use its 
heritage of freedom wisely and well. 


Principles of Group-Dynamics Thinking 
As yet, general principles on which 

group-dynamics — thinking 

fairly simple. Indeed, 


current 


builds are 


when set down, they appear to be 
self-evident, hardly in need of the 
solemn carefully-conducted 
“verification” that has been carried 
out. Yet, taken collectively-—self- 
evident or not—we find them a mov- 
ing plea for democracy in the class- 
room; and we find, if we are honest, 
principles that are too often ignored 
in current educational practice. 

Five such principles are set down 
here in the light of their special ap- 
plication to the task of the teacher of 
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THE.... 


business administration in college: 

1. Man is a social animal; his 
learning is enhanced as it is tied in 
with his social propensities. This is 
particularly business 
teaching, as business itself is mani- 
festly a social field of man’s activity. 


important in 


2. Man is a self-directing animal. 
“Supervision,” “organization,” or 
“teaching” proceeds most successfully 
when the individual being 
vised,” “organized,” or “taught” has 
a voice in determining the direction 
of such endeavor. This principle is 
quite as important for business ad- 


‘ 


“super- 


ministration as it is for education. 
Thus it is particularly important for 
the business administration student 
to be educated in the light of a recog- 
nition of the principle of self-direc- 
tion. 

3. Full communication of ideas 
among all members of a group is 
preferable to heirarchial communica- 
tion “from the top down.” Many 
systems for such broadly inclusive 
communication are being  experi- 
mentally tried in business. Experi- 
ence in the dynamics of such com- 
munication is an important part of 
business education. 

4. An integration of the viewpoints 
of all persons concerned, incorporat- 
ing the best thought of each individ- 
ual, is preferable to the imposing of 
the will of a person in authority, or 
even to the enforced overriding of a 
minority by a majority. This prin- 
ciple is very slowly gaining credence 
in business as well as in education. 
It is important that the college busi- 
ness student be experienced in its ap- 
plication. 

5. Cooperation is at least as im- 
portant as competition to the busi- 
ness administrator. Thus the busi- 
ness administration student needs to 
be trained for cooperation as well as 
for competition. 

In implementing these principles 
of good use of group dynamics in 


college business administration 
classes, I would suggest that the 


teacher and students consider six 
“group dynamic teaching techniques” 
all of which supplement and comple- 
ment each other. These are: 

1. The use of student committees 


for some class assignments. 
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2. Group discussion and the use of 
student discussion leaders. 

3. Group evaluation by students. 

4. Dramatic role-playing. 

5. The use of the student observer. 

6. Teacher-student planning. 

There is no intention here to in- 
dicate that the sum of these six tech- 
niques provides a college teacher with 
The way to teach business admini- 
stration, or that the methods here 
suggested should supplant all other 
methods. Rather there is the hope 
that a study of these particular group 
methods will add to the variety. the 
versatility, the flexibility, and the 
democratic open-mindedness which 
the college business teacher possessed 
when he was prompted to read this 
article in the first place. It is hoped, 
too, that administration 
teachers and practitioners will con- 
tinue together to build on the foun- 
dations of group dynamics study al- 


business 


ready achieved, toward the emergence 
of more and more creative demo- 
cratic practices for the future. 


Use of Student Committees 

Having said all this, let us turn to 
a more thorough examination of the 
first of those six techniques listed 
here—the use of student committees. 

Committees have for many years 
been a valuable tool of business ad- 
ministrators. But only in very re- 
cent years have they come into use in 
the education world—and even then, 
seldom in the college “course” in 
business administration. 

The use of committees of business 
students is especially useful when 
the solution of a problem is neces- 
sary. It is likely that a group can 
arrive at a better solution than any 
one individual of the group could 
have produced alone. This is be- 
cause of the possibility of a larger 
number of approaches to the prob- 
lem, and because of the fact that 
others can test our hypotheses with 
less bias than we can ourselves. When 
the solution of the problem calls for 
the collection and interpretation of a 
large body of data, working in com- 
mittees is again superior to working 
as individuals. 

The above advantages are primary. 
It is likely, in addition, that one of 
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the results of using committees in 
the classroom will be an increase in 
the ability of students to get along 
with one another a factor which 
is especially important to business 
students, who will find it necessary 
to work in close harmony with their 
fellow workers after their training is 
completed. For this reason, the in- 
corporation of committee procedures 
is especially useful in courses given 
after the 
been acquired. 


foundational skills have 

In some cases, committees can be 
expected to accomplish their tasks 
wholly outside of class time. 
dinarily, however, it is necessary to 
allot some class time for at least part 
of their work. In such cases, physi- 
cal arrangements become a part of the 
If different 
rooms are available when different 


teacher’s responsibility. 


committees must meet at the same 
All too 


often, however, space is limited in 


time, this of course 1s best. 


our modern crowded colleges. In 
such case, groups can manage to seg- 
regate themselves in opposite corners 
of the same room and conduct their 
business 


separate separately. If 


they are meeting during “supervised” 
class time, it is, of course, the teach- 
er’s responsibility to be available as 
an advisor to any group that may 
need help. 

The degree to which the teacher 
should “structure”! the task of the 
committee, as well as the amount of 
advice he should give to the commit- 
tee in process is a factor which has 
no absolute answer; suffice to say, 
the teacher should consider the mat- 
ter very carefully; students should 
very probably be consulted about. it 
also; and any “decision” in the mat- 
ter should be submitted to continuing 
re-evaluation by all concerned. 

According to the questionnaire 
study I conducted, more than 60 per 
cent of the complaints students made 
about their student committees were 
centered in two general areas: “The 
work load is unequal; some students 
don’t do their share”; and, “Too 
much time is wasted.” 

Here, then, are two areas in struc- 
turing in which the students seem to 
expect the teacher to take a hand. 


1“Structure’’: To plan ahead specifically what 
should be done and how it should be done. 


They want to get credit for work 
they do on a committee report. Some 
teachers satisfy this desire by requir- 
ing a statement at the end of the re- 
port each 
share is; other teachers find that an 


stating what member’s 
unannounced question on the final 
examination, asking each committee 
member to list what the others on the 
committee contributed to the report, 
is a good way to get a true picture 
of the extent of each member's con- 
tribution. It should be unannounced, 
so that there is no opportunity to 
“get together on a story.” 

Actually, the fact that some stu- 
dents do more than others on a com- 
mittee need not necessarily be con- 
sidered a provided 

Rather, 
it can be one reasonable solution to 


disadvantage, 
credit is given accordingly. 


the problem of how to avoid holding 
back an exceptional student to the 
level of the 
which, in ordinary classroom teach- 


average—a_ problem 
ing, has plagued the conscientious in- 
structor for vears. 

Another right which students ex- 
pect, but which is often lost when 
committee projects are used, is the 
right to direction and guidance from 
progress reports can be given by each 
the teacher. One workable solution 
to this problem is to arrange for 
meetings of committee chairmen 
with the teacher. 
common problems can be discussed ; 


At such meetings, 


chairman for his group and for each 
member; and the chairmen can learn 
from each other’s experiences. Such 
a plan should be helpful in reducing 
the time wasted by committees in 
“floundering” without direction. 

Examples of college business 
classes in which student committees 
might be expected to function use- 
fully are business law, accounting, 
introduction to business, personnel 
management, retailing, marketing, 
advertising, and office management. 
While there have been experiments 
with committees even in such skill 
subjects as typewriting and_ short- 
hand, we will not explore those fields 
here. 


Business Law 
During the second half of a col- 
lege business law class, committees 
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can be organized to investigate and 
report on legal implications involved 
in setting up small businesses of va- 
Such a project would 
state 


rious kinds. 
involve groups in the study of 
and federal transportation laws, state 
insurance laws, installment sales 
laws, money and banking regulations, 
ete. If this special study were con- 
ducted toward the end of the course, 
students could make special investi- 
gations into the areas of business 
law which they find most useful or 
most interesting. In addition to the 
specialized” study in one 


benefits of 
area, each student ideally would gain 
also a broadened view of the whole 
field of law by sharing the results of 
“specialized” study of all his fellow 
Such an ideal result 
Obviously, 


class members. 
does not “just happen.” 
a great deal of thought and planning 
is required to secure these benefits 
from committee participation. Both 
teacher and students must be con- 
stantly aware of the broad purposes 
of the study, and constantly critical 
of the degree of their success. 


elecounting 
After the 
counting have been learned, and the 
students are ready for the first prac- 
tice set, the class benefits in several 
ways from the experience of doing 
the first set in committees. They 
gain experience working with 
others under conditions similar to 
those met on the job. In addition, 
the time saved can be used to cover 
the more advanced material which is 
included in any first-year accounting 
text, but which most teachers can- 
not cover in two semesters or three 


fundamentals of ac- 


quarters. 

It is usually most convenient to 
arrange for five students to divide the 
work of one set. For example, one 
may keep each of the following: Ac- 
counts receivable and sales ; accounts 
payable and purchases; notes receiv- 
able and cash receipts ; notes payable 
and cash payments; petty cash and 
general journal. Posting may be 
done in pairs, with each pair respon- 
sible for certain ledgers; or each in- 
dividual may be responsible for post- 
ing from his own journals. The im- 
portant thing in this stage of the 


planning is to have the plan clearly 
decided upon, and understood by all. 

The experience gained in book- 
keeping in committees is realistic, 
for many small companies divide the 
accounting work in similar fashion. 
Students usually complete the set in 
about % to 1% the time ordinarily 
needed by an average student to fin- 
ish the set alone. Putting five stu- 
dents to work together thus does not 
result in completion of the task five 
times as fast; but the extra time of 
the total group is well spent in gain- 
ing an overview of the total account- 
ing process and of the way in which 
the various functions relate to each 
other. For additional training, stu- 
dents can do two or three sets to- 
gether, rotating the duties on each set 
or at the end of each month, so that 
a more thorough understanding is 
gained by all. Such an overview is 
too often lost in the long, harried 
process of pushing each individual 
student to completion of a whole set 
in less time than he needs to acquire 
complete understanding of what it is 
that he is doing. 


Introduction to Business 

The usual college course in intro- 
duction to business typically touches 
on basic foundations of all the busi- 
ness administration theory courses— 
management, economics, finance, for 
example. If these areas are covered 
as a collection of bits of information 
about everything in business, the 
¢ourse can become a hodge-podge, 
which only the most brilliant or 
highly motivated students can -suc- 
cessfully integrate into a useful busi- 
If the purpose of 
our introductory business courses is 
not to “weed out” all but such stu- 
dents—if rather we aim to give all 
first-year business students a founda- 
tion of business theory which is an 
integration of the many theory areas 
in a college business administration 
department—then the use of the com- 
mittee idea has wide application here. 

One very useful technique in this 
area is to set up committees of stu- 
dents to make all necessary plans 
for opening a small business. Each 
committee chooses a business field in 
which its members have a common 
interest, and all the various learnings 


ness background. 
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of the term’s work may be applied 
to this particular problem. As these 
students gather information, integrate 
what they find with others in the 
committee, and make reports to the 
class, they learn much because they 
are specifically motivated; they learn 
well because they use what they 
learn; and all the while they are im- 
proving in the ability to work with 
others. This last point is especially 
important, in view of the well-known 
recent findings that college 
graduates are djscharged from jobs 


more 


for inability to get along with others 
than are fired for lack of knowledge 
or skill on the job. 


Personnel Management 

The personnel management course 
should cover a study of interperson- 
al, intergroup, functional, or- 
ganizational relationships in business 
and industry. Students gain a clearer 
picture of such relationships if they 
are given the opportunity of working 
together cooperatively on some class 
project. 

Groups of students can work to- 
gether in studying at first hand the 
functions 
in different local industries. 
found it useful to discuss with the 
whole class what types of informa- 
tion to look for, before making such 
Such a preview is useful to 


of personnel departments 
I have 


Visits. 
give students a sense of direction to 
their work, and to provide a common 
foundation which will make it pos- 
sible later to compare one company’s 
personnel department with another’s. 
Out of such comparison of the find- 
ings of various committees, a greater 
understanding of good and bad per- 
general be 


sonnel policies in 


reached by the whole class. In ad- 
dition, students have had the oppor- 
tunity to relate their theoretical learn- 
ings to concrete business practices, 
and to make valuable community con- 
tacts which may prove useful in their 
later vocational lives as well. 


Retailing, Marketing, and 
ldvertising 

All three of these courses pertain 
to the distribution of goods, and their 
subject-matter overlaps in important 
ways. It might even be possible, in 
these fields, to have inter-class com- 
mittees, with important benefits ac- 
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cruing to each group from its liaison 
with the other. Students in’ such 
committees could visit appropriate 
local business firms together to col- 
lect information valuable to their re- 
spective groups. 

Purposes of such visits need to be 
fully explored before the visits are 
undertaken, in the same manner as 
already described in the preceding 
section on personnel management. 

One fertile committee 
work is a detailed study of a single 
field, such as the retailing, market- 
ing, or advertising of certain prod- 


for 


ucts or groups of products—automo 
biles, gas and oil, furniture, or dairy 
products, for example. The impor- 
tant class benefit that accrues from 
such specialized study must always 
be remembered: the whole class ben- 
efits as the specialized knowledge of 
each becomes part of, or contributes 
to, the total learnings of all. 


Office Management 

This course, like personnel man- 
agement, has to do with how people 
work together in harmony. There- 
fore, an indirect result of having stu- 
dents work together in this course 
improvement in the student’s ability 
to work in harmony with others— 
The 


class as a whole needs to discuss how 


becomes especially important. 


good working relationships can_ be 
brought about. 
But it is important that the class 
should not be formed groups 
Just for the purpose of being in 
groups. should have 


into 


Committees 


some other purpose—perhaps the 
over-all study of one office from all 
angles considered; or perhaps a 
study of one aspect only, as exempli- 
fied in several offices. Office equip- 
ment, filing systems, personnel or- 
ganization, financial arrangements, 
physical layout: these are some ex- 
amples of possible areas for com- 
mittee study. 
ee 

In all the courses discussed here 
and in other cases where committees 
may be used for teaching and learn- 
business administration 


ing some 


common principles emerge. Com- 


mittees should be formed after at 
least some fundamentals of the course 
have been covered, and after students 
have had an opportunity to find out 
in what area and with whom they 
would prefer to work. In addition, 
it must be remembered that the in 
tegration of all committees’ work in- 
to all the students’ learning is impor- 
tant. Presentation of reports takes 
time; and only through maintaining 
a well-thought-out time schedule will 
the whole group have a sufficient op- 
portunity to absorb the material that 
each committee has worked hard to 
compile. 

Such an integrative job will take 
all the group-dynamies skill that the 
teacher and the group as a whole 
Other 
presented in 


are able to acquire. “group 
dynamics techniques” 
the introduction to this article should 
come into play; and these we plan 
to explore more fully in later issues 
of this magazine. 


SHORTHAND IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 297) 


fact remains however that in many 
schools students are getting only one 
year and the number is apparently 
increasing. We need to give teachers 
instruction in how provide this 
training and we need to give these 
teachers the means to do this job 
efficiently. The reduction in time pro- 
vided for one year of shorthand need 
not be an unmitigated ill. If properly 
utilized, it can result in actual im- 
provement in training for prospec- 
tive stenographers through the proper 
private schools 


coordination with 


which further training 
through brief supplementary train- 


more important, 


can give 
ing periods. 
such saving in time may release time 
for the business 
which we have all been saying are 
so important and which we have so 


general subjects 


sadly neglected. 

You may not agree with all the 
judgments made above, but you must 
agree with the need for making short- 
hand instruction just as good as it 
possibly can be on the secondary 


school level. 
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individual 
teaching in 


mathematics 


business 


Carmi J. Odeil 
Senior High School 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Opportunity with challenge for the superior 
and the average students; opportunity for per- 
sonal success for the less able worker. 


I’ the pupil is to travel at his own 


rate, he must have a definite as 


signment with good written ex- 


amples. He follows his assignment 
sheet or lesson sheets until he has 
difficulties, whereupon he calls for 


When he 


completed a lesson he will check his 


teacher assistance. has 
work against an answer book; re- 
work any examples he has missed, 
then submit his work to the teacher 
for initialed approval. 
-lssignment Sheet 

We use an assignment sheet that 
lists the textbook page and problem 
number of the 
To keep the matter flex- 


examples to be 
worked. 
ible, assignment sheets are duplicated 
in blank with 
The teacher prepares master 


columnar headings 
only. 
assignment sheets by chapter. These 
are placed on the bulletin board as 
soon as needed by the fastest pupil. 
From this master sheet each pupil 
makes his own copy as needed. We 
assign only half of any textbook 
learning exercise, asking the pupil to 
work only the odd or the even num- 
bered problems. 
Story Problems 

Since all business problems are 
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story problems, pupils work all story 
problems. 
Testing 

When a pupil has completed all 
learning exercises in a chapter, he is 
given a theory test. This test con- 
sists of duplicated tests, Forms A, 
B, and C for each chapter. Tach 
test takes one learning problem from 
each exercise in the chapter. Every 
problem on the test is in the text. 
The pupil will not have previously 
worked every problem on the test 
because some problems are odd num- 
but he will 
have worked some and others of like 


bered and some even, 
nature. This test the pupil must pass 
every 


sign in 


cent with 


dollar 


one hundred per 
decimal point and 
place. If he misses any problems, 
he next returns to the exercises in 
his text from which the problems 
were taken and does the whole of 
each exercise over. He again checks 
an answer book 
initialed approv- 


is eligible for a 


his answers against 
and secures teacher 
al after which he 
he is given an- 
same test which 
one hundred per 
Story Prob- 


re-test, Whereupon, 
other form of the 
again he must pass 
cent or again repeat. 


“The better pupils are ready for placement sooner.” 


lems are not checked by testing. 
Grading 

Tests are not used for grading the 
pupil. 
on What chapter he 


Tests are used to determine 
should spend 
his time. 

Grading is done by the point sys- 
tem. The pupil receives one point 
for each answer on his paper that 
agrees with the answer book. One 
problem may call for two or more 
answers and pays more points. If 
the problem must be proved, the 
pupil gets an extra point for proof 
or if the problem calls for a particu- 
lar method of solution, the pupil gets 
an extra point for using the proper 
method. 

Since one of our aims in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic is clear mathemati- 
cal communication, the pupil earns 
extra bonus points if the story prob- 
lem is presented in such a fashion as 
to make sense to the reader without 
reference to the test. 

The following check list 1s 

1. Does the reader understand the 


used. 


problem without reference to the 
text? 
2. Is the solution easy to follow 
step by step? 
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3. Were equations used wherever 
possible ? 
(a) Did you state the equation. 
(b) Did you substitute in the 
equation. 
(c) Did you solve the equation. 
4. Were tabulations used whenever 
possible 
(a) Does the tabulation have a 


heading. 

(b) Are sub-heads used. 

(c) Is the tabulation ruled or 
boxed. 


(d) Is the name or explanation 
column kept to the left of 
the number 
columns. 


and money 


5. Were graphs used to convey the 
meaning 

(a) Bar graphs. 

(b) Line graphs. 
6. Is the page adequately identified 
for filing? 

(a) Name 

(b) Date 

(c) School 

(d) Teacher 

(e) Room 

(f) Class period 
7. Are the margins adequate on 
four sides of the paper? 

(a) Minimum one inch 

(b) Maximum two inches 
8. Is each problem surrounded by 
white space so there is no crowding ? 
9. Are all problems numbered left 
to right (horizontally 
cally)? 


not verti- 
10. Are calculations such as long di- 
vision and multiplication done on 
scratch paper and only the results 
entered on the page? 
11. If your paper were turned over 
to a typist, could it be typed quickly 
and accurately without revision? 

Each story problem receives five 
bonus points if it adheres to the 
above list and makes good sense to 
the reader. 
Correcting Papers 

Each class is allotted one file 
drawer in which each pupil has a 
folder. All finished work remains 
on file, unfinished work may be tak- 
en home by the pupil to finish. As 


soon as one story problem or one 
learning exercise is completed the 
pupil either brings it to the teacher 
or the teacher appears at the pupil’s 
desk. 
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The teacher assigns the number of 
bonus points the pupil has earned by 
writing it on the paper and initialing. 
Turning in Work 

At the end of a chapter the pupil 
gathers all his work, puts it into 
correct sequence and staples it be- 
hind his assignment sheet. He then 
indicates in the appropriate column 
the number of points earned for cor- 
rect answers, the number of bonus 
points earned, and the total points. 
His sheet also shows in a_ parallel 
column how many points he could 
have earned. After totaling his points 
by exercise he proves the total by 
adding his points earned by page of 
his work. 

This totaling of his points, keep- 
ing a running balance, and proving 
his work has proved to be one of the 
best the 
pupil has 


record-keeping — problems 


When he 


proved his work and secured ap- 


encounters. 


proval of the teacher, his points are 
entered in the grade book. As a re- 
sult his grade is determined by every 
piece of work he does throughout the 
semester. 


Range of Scores 

from 
twelve classes so far taught has been 
300, the highest score 3800. 

On the average the “A” student 
turns out six to eight times as much 
work as the “D” student. 
Disadvantages 


The lowest passing score 


There is very little socialization in 
a class so conducted. Pupils learn 
arithmetic, but little else. Seldom do 
pupils go to the blackboard. 
Advantages 

1. The pupil travels at his own 
rate. 

2. The pupil knows at all times 
how he stands in relation to the 
group. Pupils constantly watch their 
point totals. 

3. The pupil’s grade is in direct 
proportion to his accomplishment. 

4. The pupil can plan his home- 
work so that he does arithmetic 
whenever other homework is light. 

5. The pupil can never tell his par- 
ents truthfully that he has no home- 
work to do. 

6. The better pupils are ready 
for placement sooner. 
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TYPEWRITER 
MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated 
and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, spon- 
sor of the annual artistic typing con- 
tests. The object of the game is to 
construct a design on the typewriter by 
following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in 
typewriter vertically, space down 15 
single spaces from the top, set side mar- 
gins for a 53-space line and begin typing, 
line by line. Symbols: "3?" s strike 
the question mark (7?) three times; "5sp" 
means strike the space bar five times; 
etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout 
entire typing. 


Line 
1—25sp, 
2—25sp, 
3—24sp, 
4—22sp, 9? 
5—2I1sp, 11? 
6—2I1sp, 11? 
7—20sp, 13? 
8—19sp, 15? 
9—18sp, 177, 3sp, 10? 
10—17sp, 197, Isp, 27, 8sp, 2? 
11—3sp, 67, 7sp, 237, Isp, 2? 
12—3sp, 7?, 4sp, 257, 2? 
13—3sp, 87, 3sp, 267, 8sp, 2? 
14—4sp, 7?, 3sp, 267, 8sp, 2? 
15—6sp, 57, 3sp, 26?, 8sp, 2? 
16—é6sp, 57, 3sp, 267, 8sp, 2? 
17—6sp, 67, 2sp, 267, 8sp, 2? 
18—é6sp, 347, 8sp, 2? 
19—7sp, 337, 8sp, 2? 
20—7sp, 33?, 7sp, 2? 
21—7sp, 337, 6sp, 2? 
22—8sp, 327, 5sp, 2? 
23—9sp, 317, 4sp, 2? 
24—10sp, 30?, 3sp, 2? 
25—12sp, 32? 
26—12sp, 28? 
27—13sp, 26? 
28—13sp, 26? 
29—14sp, 24? 
30—14sp, 24? 
31—15sp, 22? 
32—15sp, 22? 


The design constructed by following 
the above directions will be shown in 
the next issue of this magazine. 


INVEST IN 
UNITED STATES 
_ SAVINGS BONDS 


THE DELTA PI EPSILON S 
OF ARTICLES IN BUSINESS 


RAMON P. HEIME 


Colorado State Coilege of Education, Greeley 


The list of selected articles in business education for 
1955 as submitted by the various chapters of Delta Pi 
Epsilon is given below. 

Many chapters participated in this project; in_ fact, 
approximately 1,000 persons gave ratings to various 
articles in this area. The ratings of these persons were 
tabulated and the results are listed here. 

This bibliography for 1955-is the fifth sponsored by 


ELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
EDUCATION FOR 1955 


RL, Chairman 


Delta Pi Epsilon and plans at the present are to dis 
continue this kind of project until a further study can 
be made. Any comments concerning such a bibliography 
can be sent to the chairman so that they might be pre- 
sented to the Delta Pi Epsilon executive board. 

The committee wishes to express its appreciation to 


each person who helped make this compilation possible. 


ing General Business,” H. G. Enterline. 
BALANCE SHEET, October, 1955 
“A Business Course in the General Educa 
tion Program,” T. K. Wilson. BAL- 
ANCE SHEET, May, 1955. 
BOOKKEEPING 


“A System of Record Keeping for High 
Schools,” Nicholas Agostine. BAL- 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
“What Business Edueation Js 
Harmonize School and Business Stand- 
ards,” M. R. Guthrie and Galen Stuts- 
man BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) FORUM, May, 1955 
“The Teacher—The Key Person in Super- 


vision,” R. Higginbotham. NATIONAL 


Doing to 


ANCE SHEET, January, 1955. 
“Ty P New Procedures tor Teaching Adjust- 
ieory and Practice Ales and J. 47 
ments,” Vernon A. Musselman. BUSI- 
Gratz JOURNAL OF BUSINESS NESS EDUCATION (UBEA) 


EDUCATION, May, 1955. 

Distributive 
York,” Clinton A. 
EDUCATION 


FORUM, December, 1955 
“Twenty Fallacies in Bookkeeping,” I. 
David Satlow. BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION WORLD, June, 1955. 
“Bookkeeping—More Than Recording,” 
Adelle Shows. JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, March, 1955. 


“Supervising Business 
Education in New 
Reed. BUSINESS 
WORLD, April, 1955. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

“Visual Aids Tell) the Transportation 
Story,” L. R. Toll and P. Gemar. BUS- 
INESS EDUCATION (UBEA) 
FORUM, April, 1955. 

“Try Colored Chalk to Code Bookkeeping 
Accounts,” Harry Jasinski. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, March, 1955. 

“Voice Recorders Can Help to Build 
Shorthand Skill,” R. Krause. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION WORLD, March 


BASIC BUSINESS 


“Evaluation of Concepts, Understandings, 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION AND COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAMS 


“The Pre-Service Curriculum,” Peter G. 
Haines. BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(UBEA) FORUM, April, 1955. 

“In-Service Education and Experience,” 
Wilham B. Logan. BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION (UBEA) FORUM, April. 

“What Makes a Successful Coordinator ?” 
Ralph E. Mason. BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION (UBEA) FORUM, April, 1955 


“Recruitment Ts Our Responsibility,” 


and Attitudes in Basic Business,” Gladys Warren G. Mever. BUSINESS EDU- 
Bahr, issue editor, BUSINESS EDU- CATION (UBEA) FORUM, April. 
CATION (UBEA) FORUM, March. “More D. E. Students Through Better 


Displays,” Arnold Scolnick. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, January. 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


Also in the same issue: 
“Evaluating Attitudes Toward 
Practices,” Ray G. Price. 


Buying 


“Evaluating Attitudes in Basic Busi- 
ness,” David A. Berrv. “A Smooth-Funetioning Rotation Plan, 
“Evaluating Attitudes on Taxes and E. A. Dvorak. JOURNAL OF BUSI- 


NESS EDUCATION, May, 1955. 

“The Measurement of Personal Factors 
Related to Success of Office Workers,” 
Mearl R. Guthrie. NATIONAL BUSIT- 
NESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY, 
Spring, 1955. 

“The Why, What, and How of Clerical 
Training,” Mathilde Hardaway. BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION (UBEA) FOR- 
UM, February, 1955. 

“Personal Standards for Office Workers,” 
Horace L. Seeley. BALANCE SHEET, 
April, 1955. 


Taxation,” Theodore Woodward. 

“Instruments and Procedures for Meas- 
uring Beliefs in Advertising,” Floyd 
Crank and Ted Malone. 

“Instruments and Procedures for Meas- 
uring Beliefs in Business System,” 
Harold Leith. 

“Inventory of Business and Economic 
Concepts,” Gerald A. Porter. 

“Testing for Higher-Level Outcomes in 
Basic Business Courses,” H. G. En- 
terline. 

“Using the Discussion Technique in Teach- 


A LIMITED SUPPLY OF REPRINTS OF THE "SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY" FOR 1955 IS AVAILABLE FOR CLASS DISTRIBUTION 
IN TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS. TO OBTAIN COPIES (FREE OF CHARGE, WHILE THEY LAST), HEADS OF TEACHER- 
TRAINING DEPARTMENTS SHOULD WRITE ON OFFICIAL STATIONERY TO THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 
512 BROOKS BUILDING, WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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“Shorthand 


SHORTHAND 

Bulletin Board 
Ellison. JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, April, 1955 

“Study of Office Dictation Shows the Real 
Need for High Shorthand Goals,” Har- 
old H. Green. THE BUSINESS 
TEACHER, May-June, 1955 


Ideas,” Nelhe 
BUSINESS 


“Fourth Annual Problems Clinic—Short- 
hand,” Mary Hauser, coordinator 
AMERICAN BUSINESS EDUCA- 


TION, March, 1955 
“How to Spell and Pronounce Shorthand 
Madeline Strony. 
BUSINESS EDUC. WORLD, Feb. 
“A Critical Evaluation of Shorthand 
Achievement,” Paul Turse. BALANCE 
SHEET, February, 1955 
TYPEWRITING 
“Lesson Planning for Typewriting,” James 
T. Crawford. BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION (UBEA) FORUM, January. 
“Saving Time in Your Typing Classroom,” 
Alan C. Lloyd. BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION WORLD, May, 1955. 
Classroom Management,” 
BUSINESS EDUCA- 


1955 


Characters,” 


“Typewriting 
Alan C. Lloyd. 
TION WORLD, February, 

“Your Work Up Front in Your Typing 
Classroom,” Alan C. Lloyd. BUSINESS 
EDUCATION WORLD, March, 1955. 

“The First Day of Manual Typewriting,” 
John L. Rowe. JOURNAL OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION, April, 1955. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“Teacher Recruitment,” F. Wayne House. 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA 
TION, October, 1955. 

“Challenges for the Future in Business 
Education,” Paul S. Lomax. NATION- 
AL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUAR- 
TERLY, Summer, 1955. 

“How Good Is Business Education in Our 
Secondary Schools?” Paul S. Lomax, 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION, March, 1955. 

“Thirteen Ways to Develop Students’ 
Personality,” R.. L.  Thistlethwaite. 
BUSINESS EDUCATION WORLD, 
January, 1955. 

“Business Teacher Recruitment Need Not 
Be Hit or Miss,” Theodore Yerian 
BALANCE SHEET, January, 1955, 
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FROM EVERYBODY'S POINT OF VIEW 


THE RIG 


Principals have discovered that students 
trained on IBM Electrics type better and 
faster on all typewriters—even manuals. 
And this results in happier, more confident 
students who are getting the best possible 
training for the best jobs of the future. 


Teachers say their jobs are so much 
easier and more successful when they 
teach on IBM Electrics. Complicated car- 
riage and stroking drills can be eliminated 
or simplified—leaving more time to con- 
centrate on overall typing techniques. 


International Business Machines Corporation ELECTRIC 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. TYPEWRITERS 


i] 
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IBM ELECTRICS 
MOVE MAKE 


School board members are aware of the 
growing trend toward electrics in modern 
business today—and of the preference for 
the IBM Electric*. They feel schools must 
keep pace with this trend in order to 
prepare students best for future jobs. 


Superintendents find the IBM Electric is 
undoubtedly the best typewriter buy for 
today’s school] needs. Because schools can 
expect longer and better service from the 
IBM, the per-student cost of a switch to 
the IBM Electric is surprisingly low. 


..,OUTSELL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED! 


i 


Business 
Education 


TURKEY 


Part Il 


Turkish commercial education traditionally has provided 
little time for vocational instruction; theory rather than per- 
formance has been stressed. Graduates of the business pro- 
gram, therefore, have not been able to produce in the otfice. 
This was one of the problems facing the United States teain 
in secretarial studies when they re.ched Turkey a year ago. 


The New Standard Turkish Keyboard is in use at the 
Ankara Commercial Teacher-Training School 


hy 
j 


e 
Cees 


Edward Tutak, Jr., and Anthony R. Lanza, 
Graduate School of Public Administration, 
New York University 


PURRED by the demands of an 
active, growing economy, the Min- 
istry of Education of Turkey made 
limited investigations into the diffi- 
the non-voca- 
nature of commercial educa- 


culties presented by 
tional 
tion. The authors were invited to 
assist with investigations under way 
early in 1955 
mendations to enable the commercial 


and to offer recom- 


schools to meet the vocational needs 
of the business communities of the 


country. 

One-half of the commercial 
schools Turkey were visited and 
information was gathered by inter- 
views with students, teachers and 
school directors. Many executives 


of private and government offices 
extended invitation to the 
gators. During all of these visits, 
the main topic of conversation was 
concern over the worker’s lack of 
vocational skills. It observed 
that although the typewriter is an 
important basic office tool, in most 
offices it is not being fully utilized. 
Investigation disclosed that only .5 
percent of the typists in the country 
can touch-typewrite; that 1 percent 
can use ten fingers but have to look 
to locate the keys; and that 98.5 per- 
cent of Turkish typists use no’meth- 


investi- 


Was 
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od at all. In “typing without meth- 
od” the typist reads his copy and 
then strikes the keys with 
three strong fingers. As we know, 
“typing without method” 
many errors, greater fatigue and 
reduction in the amount of 
produced each day. 


two or 
causes 
work 
By further investigation it was de- 


termined that the incomplete utiliza- 
tion of the typewriter is due to the 


variety of keyboards in use in the 
schools and offices of Turkey. There 
are more than ten different keyboard 
arrangements in common use. This 
fact makes the training of efficient 
typists quite impossible. | Students 
are taught to touch-typewrite in 


school on one keyboard, but on leav- 
ing the school to seek employment, 
they are frequently confronted with 
a strange typewriter keyboard. This 
situation has proved to be embarrass- 
ing to the student, the employer, and 
to the school. The employer 
cuses the student of being incompe- 
tent and the school is blamed for 
being unable to produce vocationally 
employable workers. Those students 
who taught to touch-typewrite 
quickly forget their training because 
of the different keyboards provided 
revert to the 


are 


on the job and they 


technique of looking at their key- 

boards and typing with only a few 

fingers (typing without method). 
The felt by 


the typewriting teacher has resulted 


many repercussions 


in the lowering of standards in the 


classroom because it seems almost 


futile to teach in the classroom and 
have the student “unlearn” the 
job. Any effort made by the teacher 


to alleviate the situation was usually 
rebuked on the ground that it would 
be too difficult and too expensive to 
provide the new employee with the 
typewriter keyboard of his choice. 
The problem was such that at one 
time there 
remove typewriting from the 


was even a movement to 
com 
mercial school curriculum. 


Development of the Standard Keyboard 


Members of the Turkish Ministry 
of Education have recognized this 
office difficulty 
past ten vears have formed commit- 


basic and over the 
tees to study the typewriting prob- 
Rather than be satisfied with 
the adoption of one of the foreign 


lem. 


keyboards already in use, the various 
felt that Turkey, unlike 
Was in 


committees 


most other countries, the 


unique and fortunate position of be- 
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ing able to plan and adopt a key- 
board to meet the particular charac- 
teristics of the Turkish language. If 
this adoption of a new keyboard 
was ever to be accomplished, it had 
to be done without delay for with 
every passing day the number of 
typewriters and the variety of key- 
boards increased. 

The estimated 50,000 typewriters 
in the country at the beginning of 
1955 presented but a minor problem 
when compared to the hundreds of 
thousands of typewriters in the U.S., 
for instance. In Turkey, the change 
of the keyboard presented no major 
problem retraining since only 
about one typist in 100 is a touch 
typist. Finally, in all of Turkey 
there are only 25 or 30 typewriting 
classrooms, fifty or so typewriting 
teachers, and not more than three 
tvypewriting textbooks in use. The 
difficulties of adopting a new key- 
board were reduced to the point 
where the decision to recommend a 
new keyboard was the only reason- 
able solution to a pressing problem. 

The authors joined a new key- 
board committee of three Turkish 
educators in March, 1955, and the 
work of ten years was culminated in 
October, 1955, when the Intermin- 
isterial «Standardization Committee 
accepted the Keyboard Committee’s 
recommendation for the adoption of 
a standard Turkish typewriter key- 
board. 

The Committee’s recommendation 
was based on a study of 29,934 
words (183,596 letters) and several 
random word and _ letter 
counts. The studies disclosed that 
the majority of all Turkish words 
are made up of alternating vowels 
and consonants; that there is a tend- 
ency for the same vowels to be re- 
peated, interspersed with varying 
consonants in the same word. To 
take advantage of the Tiirkish pat- 
tern of alternating vowels and con- 
sonants and to make an_ equitable 
distribution of work load between 
left and right hands, the commonly 
repeated vowels were placed stra- 
tegically on the left hand; the more 


smaller, 


varied consonants on the maneuver- 
The placement of 


able right hand. 
individual letters within this frame- 
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work was determined by information 
on letter frequencies and letter com- 
binations plus consideration of finger 
strength and maneuverability. 

The results, on the home row for 
instance, show that the three most 
common vowels a, e, 1, are placed 
under the first three fingers of the 
left hand. The three most frequent 
consonants k, m, /, are placed under 
the fingers of the right hand on the 
home row. 

During the summer of 1955. ex- 
in typewriting 


perimental classes 


be drawn as a result of the summer 
experimentation are: 

“1. A high degree of interest and 
enthusiasm is easily maintained be- 
cause the new keyboard allows max- 
imum use of simple words and sen- 
tences from the very first day of 
class. 
that 


2. There is indication 


the new keyboard makes accurate 


CVcry 


typewriting easier by reducing the 
number of difficult: reaches usually 
and by 


made with weak fingers 


evenly distributing the work between 
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were conducted at the Commercial 
Teacher-Training School that had 
unofficially opened in Ankara under 
the co-directorship of the authors. 
The experimental classes established 
that the arrangement of the standard 
keyboard definitely allows for a bal- 
anced typing pattern that distributes 
the typing load between the two 
hands. This alternating pattern re- 
tards fatigue because, unlike conven- 
tional keyboards, the strong fingers 
of either hand share the heaviest 
portion of the stroking load. Ac- 
curate typing is made easier by re- 


ducing the number of difficult 
reaches usually made with weak 
fingers. The students feel no un- 
usual pressure, make unusual 


effort and, in fact, enjoy learning to 
type on the new keyboard. 

The best five-minute speed score 
was 51 words a minute; the lowest 
was 28 words a minute; the major- 
ity of the new touch-typists were in 
the speed range of from 35 to 40 
words a minute. These results 
were achieved after 23 hours de- 
voted solely to introducing and de- 
veloping skill on the keyboard, and 
23 hours during which simple manu- 
script forms, letter forms and tab- 
ulations were covered, a total of 46 
class hours. 

Some of the conclusions that may 


left and right hands. 

3. The great variety of error pat- 
terns common to conventional key- 
boards was not evident in the stu- 


dent work; instead there were fre- 


quent “adjacent key” errors for 
which corrective exercises were 
easily developed. The fact that the 
errors made were not extremely 


varied has simplified the teaching 
and learning on the new keyboard. 


The Vocational Touch-Typist in Turkey 
The standard Turkish typewriter 


keyboard will make the 
training of touch-typists who can in- 


possible 


sure improved office efficiency 
through greater production with 
less fatigue and fewer errors. 


Standardization of the keyboard will 
make it possible for any typist to 
move easily from one typewriter to 
another or from one office to an- 
other without causing undue diffi- 
culties to himself or to his employer. 
The simple truth of these facts can- 
not be fully appreciated unless one 
has experienced the difficulties of 
working with a variety of key- 
boards. 

It was necessary to explain to 
Turkish executives that employing 
touch-typists is less expensive be- 
cause more efficient performance of 
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everyday typewriting duties permits 
the worker to produce more than 
twice as much as the average two- 
finger typists. Turks were interested 
in the fact that savings in time, 
space, supplies, furniture, equipment 
and wages can be effected through 
touch-typewriting because an em- 
plover need only pay one respon- 
sible touch-typist instead of two or 
more unskilled office employees. 
With the use of the standard key- 
board in Turkey, the work of the 
typist will acquire new prestige and 
the typists of the future will plan 
and study to become office workers 
rather than drift into the office vo- 


cations by chance. 


Typewriter Conversion Program 

To permit the teaching of the new 
standard keyboard as quickly as pos- 
sible, the Ministry of Education was 
urged to convert to the new key- 
board the typewriters of the 22 com- 
mercial Iveee typing classrooms. A 
course in conversion techniques was 
held for selected technical 
school teachers in December, 1955, 
and teams of these new conversion 


boys’ 


technicians will visit the commercial 
lvcees to change all school typewrit- 
ers. 

The technicians have been given 
the of establishing 
conversion shops in their schools so 
that eventually each boys’ technical 
school in the country will have a con- 
version center, At these school con- 


responsibility 


version centers, in vears to come, the 
conversion of government and_pri- 
vately-owned typewriters will be ac- 
complished at little or no cost. To 
convert typewriters, no additional 
parts are necessary and only a few 
simple tools are required. The av- 
erage time required to convert the 
alphabetic keyboard is 11% hours or 
less depending upon the make of the 
machine. 

Through a widespread conversion 
program, graduating students will al- 
ways be provided with a typewriter 


having the standard keyboard. The 
conversion program will permit 


maximum utilization of the type- 
writers that are presently in the 


country. In the future, typewrit- 


ers imported into Turkey will be 
with 


provided factory-prepared 
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standard keyboards at no additional 
cost whatsoever, and it is estimated 


that it will require less than five 
years to convert all of the typewrit- 
ers now in Turkey if machines are 
converted at the request of owners 
newly trained — touch- 


and their 


typists. 


Training Typewriting Teachers 
The 
magic; it will not assure that every 
typist will be fast and efficient with- 
Typewriting is a voca- 


standard keyboard is not 


out effort. 
tional skill and it must be taught as 
a vocational skill. To permit proper 
instruction on the new standard key- 
board to begin as quickly as possible, 
a special intensive course in Meth- 
ods of Teaching the Standard Key- 
board” was offered for typewriting 
teachers from each of the 22 Com- 
Turkey. This 
functional 


mercial L.yeees in 
course introduced 


methods of teaching touch-typewrit- 


new, 
ing. The program has enabled these 
teachers to return to their Ivcees to 
begin the teaching of touch-typewrit- 
ing on the standard keyboard. 


Training Programs 

Mass conversion of typewriters 1s 
not being encouraged in the early 
stages of country-wide standardiza- 
tion. Mass conversion would serve 
no useful purpose until a. sufficient 
number of touch-typists have been 
trained, 
teaching of touch-typewriting in the 
commercial lycees as a part of the 


Present plans call for the 


regular curriculum as well as a part 
of the evening adult vocational pro- 
It is expected that as students 
leave the commercial lycees, their 
employers will agree to have a type- 
to the standard 


gram. 


writer converted 
keyboard. 

It is further expected that those 
persons attending evening vocational 
classes will also be able to persuade 
their employers to convert old ma- 
chines to the new keyboard. When 
office workers cannot attend the 
public school classes, office super- 


visors will be informed of the ad- 
vantages of providing employees the 
opportunity to learn touch-typewrit- 
ing on the job. This can be done by 
allowing at least one person in each 
organization to be trained as a train- 
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ing director to teach in-service type- 
writing classes. A training director 
can be trained (without charge) in 
special classes held at the Ankara 
Commercial Teacher-Training 
School. 


Reviewing the Accomplishments 

The following points are listed to 
summarize the content of this article 
and review the activities in) which 
the authors participated to the end 
result that the new keyboard was 
adopted and programs of implemen- 
tation begun: 
1. Surveyed commercial schools and 
offices. 
2. Isolated the of 
standardization as a major problem. 


lack keyboard 
3. Conducted research and developed 
an alphabetic keyboard arrangement 
for the Turkish language. 

4. Conducted experimental classes in 
typewriting on the new keyboard. 
5. experimented with and developed 
new tools and techniques of type- 
writer conversion. 

6. Recommended realized the 
adoption of the new standard key 
board by the Turkish Government. 
7. Planned the training of conver- 
sion technicians the establish- 
ment of conversion shops for all of 
Turkey. 

8. Made provisions for converting 
classroom typewriters in every school 


and 


in the country. 

9, Trained in “Methods of Teaching 
the Standard Keyboard” at least one 
teacher from every commercial lycee 


in Turkey. 


Future Outlook 

There is no reason why touch- 
typewriting cannot be enjoyed in 
Turkey as it is in other parts of the 
world. With the increased speed 
possible on the standard keyboard, it 
is reasonable to assume that Tyckish 
touch-typists will someday be com- 
peting for the typewriting speed 
championship of the world. With 
the help of this standard keyboard, 
Turkish touch-typists will have the 
opportunity to make a vital contribu- 
tion to the advancing of their coun- 
try’s economy. 

Eprtor’s Note: Next month’s article by 


the same authors will cover Turkish short- 
hand as a vocational tool. 


“It is in my intention to say 
business world, wo ONGHAND? 


hand systems.” 


Patricia Houtz 
Sunbury Area Senior High School 4 a ay you to my television ore 

Sunbury, Pennsy!vania 


Alphabet 


DON’T k whe 
N’T know what I would the dee 


have done without my abbre- 
viated longhand svstem.” This was 
you “ill do the @ob. é 
the answer a friend of mine gave me 
when I asked her how she could work 


you 4% to x my television fore 


hand. 
Then she explained her story. .\ ; 

couple of years ago she lost her hus- 

vind and had to find a job to sup- 

: Longhand 
port her children. She had an oppor- 
tunity to work in an office, but she 
had to know shorthand. Immediately 
she started studying a longhand sys- 
tem at home and within a few weeks 


to & or you. 


tomorrow 


was taking dictation. 

The average person can write long- 
hand at the rate of 30-40 words a - 
minute, and faster if necessary. Some Rapid ti 

studies apparently show that the aver- {morrow to ofen the door for you ease say 
age dictating speed in the business 
office is 58 words a minute. If by the thecfob yee 
use of an abbreviated longhand sys- 


tem, a person is able to double his 
speed of writing, then he is writing . 
60-80 words a minute—more than will Bay you to my 


enough to handle the needs of the 


average business office. the pame nekt saturcay.: w @ home ail aay 
Speedwriting 
Ilustrations tomorrow to ofen the door por you. say 
Irom the accompanying illustra- 
tions, see how easy it is to double 
writing speed with a longhand sys- 
tem. For easy comparison, the same 
tte used for systems. 4 
letter will be used for all the systems SR 


(Underlining indicates phrases). 


Abreviatrix 


Xo wlll fay you » to x my television bgfore 


the ne Saturday. 


tomorrow to oven the 


you will do thefjob. oe 


Stenograph 


tomorrow to en tie door for you. Uense say This is basically a machine shorthand, 
but pencil Stenograph is taught to the 


ey he — Lb. Jo students to take a brief memo, a tele- 
you will do the @ob. Joe phone message, a telegram, etc. 
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Fame next Saturday. w e home all day 


the = I be all day 
— Forkner 
or you. say 
Ps will be home all déy 
—flease say 
e 
| 
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Common Features 

If you will notice, these systems 
have some things in common: 

1. They eliminate silent letters. 

2. Each system has certain words 
which must be memorized. 

3. Each shorthand 
symbols or other signs to represent 
prefixes, suffixes, and sounds. 

4. Each system usually eliminates 
strong vowels. (Except for Abrevia- 
trix which has definite rules to fol- 
low regarding vowels. ) 

In addition to the above, each sys- 
tem has its own rules which are pe- 
culiar to its specific system and must 
be learned in order to master that 
system. 

Naturally, every longhand system 
has its letters of testimony on file 
and some will actually state specific 
speeds attained through experiments. 

About two years ago | conducted 
Two 


over I 


system uses 


an experiment of my own. 
months before school was 
taught an abbreviated longhand sys- 
tem to a group of 17 students who 
had failed Shorthand I. At the end 
of the school year this group took 
the same final as the shorthand stu- 
dents. Fifteen passed the 5-minute 
test at 60 words a minute and the 
other 2 passed a 3-minute test at the 
same speed. 

The important thing to note is that 
these systems are easy to learn and 
are legible. 


Values of Longhand Systems 

In addition to vocational uses, per- 
sonal uses for these longhand sys- 
tems are numerous. To cite a few 
examples, they can be used in taking 
letters for other people, rough drafts 
of personal letters, jotting down mes- 
sages of any kind, minutes for meet- 
ings, preparing speeches and even 
market lists. These systems are ex- 
cellent for students of any age level 
for taking lecture notes. 

It is not my intention to say that 
longhand systems should replace sym- 
bol shorthand, but merely to make 
people aware that there is a_ place, 
and in the business world, too, for 
longhand systems. The time and effort 
required to master a symbol short- 
hand system is prohibitive to those 
who do not expect to use it vocation- 
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ally. Many of the people who do 
learn shorthand never use it or use 
it so seldom they lose all speed and 
confidence in their ability to use it. 

There is definitely a need for short- 
hand systems that can be learned 
easily, quickly and remembered over 
a period of time. Galen Stutsman! 
lists the following criteria for a per- 
sonal-use shorthand system : 

1. The possibility of learning a 
system in not more than one semes- 
ter. 

2. A high degree of accuracy in 
transcript. 

3. A set of notes for direct review 
and study—without the necessity of 
first being transcribed. 

4. Adaptability to the individual 
needs of the students. 

5. At least 
potentialities. 

6. Possibility of developing high 


moderate vocational 


rate of speed if individual so de- 
sires. 

Each of you probably has other 
criteria that you could add to this 
list, but on the whole, if a longhand 
system can meet the above require- 
ments, then it fits the needs of many 
individuals. 

In my own experience | have found 
it very gratifying to be able to give 
my failing shorthand students some 
other system of shorthand which they 
What would 


normally be a year wasted in a sub- 


can master and_ use. 
ject which they can’t or won't learn 
now becomes a profitable year for 
them. They may not be 
achieve the speed of advanced classes 


able to 


(of course, none of my longhand 
students have ever studied it for two 
years) and never attain speeds that 
expert shorthand — students 
attain, but they can read their notes 


symbol 


as well as any first vear shorthand 
student and are not as inclined to 
forget. 


1Galen Stutsman, “A Report on Abbreviated 
Longhand,”” Business Education Forum, April, 
1954, p. 19. 


In conclusion I would like to make 
the following statements : 

@ There are about 50 per cent 
failures in symbol shorthand. A long- 
hand system could be taught success- 
fully to these students in lieu of 
Shorthand I. 

¢ A non-symbol shorthand method 
is easier to learn because of the fa- 
miliarity with the English alphabet. 

e Many jobs do not require a 
high rate of dictation speed and non- 
symbol shorthand methods could be 
used in these cases. 

¢ Many personal uses for abbre- 
viated longhand systems do not war- 
rant the time and effort spent on a 
symbol system. 

@ Many academic students could 
use a shorthand system for educa- 
tional work but cannot devote two 
years to study. A longhand system 
could be learned and used efficiently 
in one semester. 

@ On the basis of the above con- 
clusions, it is feasible to state that 
there is a definite value to longhand 
systems. However, further research 


must be done before abbreviated 
longhand systems can claim a_ place 


in the area of speed, 


Suggestions for Research 
e Further research is needed on 
exactly the speed attained by ab- 
breviated longhand systems over an 
extended period of time. 
e Evidence other than letters of 
testimony is needed concerning em- 
ployed people using longhand sys- 
tems. For example: Are they able to 
keep up with the dictation? How 
much dictation do they actually take ? 
Are they able to read their notes? 
Do they feel confident with their sys- 
tems of longhand? These questions 
must be answered and the findings 
recorded. 
e Further research is needed to 
how often people 
shorthand for personal use 


use 
either 


determine 


symbol or non-symbol. 


Gloed Saues Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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Nhe Accounting 
age 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of 
The City College New 
Adjunct Assistant vtersathaen in the 


Division 
of General E. ti i 
Services, York University 


PROBLEMS OF THE ACCOUNTING FACULTY 


Rating Students 

There is, in general, too much em- 
phasis on grades in our educational 
system since the mere letters A, B, C, 
usually tend to measure ability 
examinations rather than to 
for 
the 


etc. 
to take 
acquisition of capacity 
For 


measure 
professional achievement, 


student who concentrates on obtain- 


ing good grades by judiciously 
“cramming” those matters likely to 
be asked on examination will 


probably receive a higher rating than 
one who has a deep interest in the 
subjects studied and strives for com- 
The student 
his 


prehensive knowledge. 

with sincere interest’ in 
is most likely to become a better ac- 
primary 


studies 


countant than one whose 
interest is in obtaining high grades. 

The fact remains, however, that 
some system of objective measure- 
ment is necessary for admission into 
more advanced courses and_ the 
awarding of degrees, particularly in 
the Until 
a better method of rating students 
shall have to continue 
and strive to 


equitable as 


case of undergraduates. 


is found, we 
the present 
make grading as 
possible. It should 
in mind that aside from the 
of measuring performance, the grad- 
ing system has the effect on the 
student of acting as an incentive for 


system 
our 

borne 
matter 


also be 


study and of giving a sense of 
achievement upon successful com- 


pletion of a course. 


Students’ Averages 
It is desirable to require students 


to maintain a_ satisfactory average 
in all courses, particularly in their 
field of specialization. However, 
merely setting a certain’ standard, 


such as that of a C-plus average, 
does not go far enough into the mat- 
ter. In order to set a standard of 
performance that can be accepted as 
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a reasonable measure of the student’s 
ability it will be necessary to estab- 
lish satisfactory procedures for ar- 
riving at grades and to see to it 
that the procedures adopted are uni- 
all teachers. 
to be sure 


formly administered by 
It will also be 
that the course contents are satisfac- 
tory. Only following these pre- 
requisites will course averages have 


necessary 
by 


validity. 
Grading Procedures 
Where classes are small and plenty 
of time is available, oral tests and 
personal interviews may be used 
part of the procedure for awarding 


grades. However, in these days of 
large classes we must depend to a 
large extent, if not entirely, on 
written examinations in our grading 
procedure. There are three forms 
of tests available: (1) essay, (2) 


problem, and (3) objective. 

The essay type of test is the least 
useful in the teaching of accounting 
since its application is limited to 
such subjects as general principles 
and interpretation of results. 

The problem type is undoubtedly 
the most popular one because of its 
general applicability. However, it is 
not always the best measure of the 
student’s knowledge of a subject 
since he may memorize the steps in 
the solution of a particular type of 
problem without having a_ funda- 
mental grasp of the subject under 
consideration. To overcome this, it 
is advisable to devise problems that 
not included 
of the 


matters 
material 


contain some 
in the illustrative 
text-book. 
Objective tests have not the 
past been very popular in the field of 
instruction because of 
involved their con- 
and administration. The 
“true- 


accounting 
difficulties 
struction 


least popular is probably the 


inherent 
which a categorical answer is 
‘propriate. 
pletion tests appear to be more sat- 


false” 


type because of the difficulties 
to 
ap- 


in framing questions 


Multiple choice and com- 
isfactory. 


Course Content 


If strict accountability is to be 
required of the student, it is only 
fair that careful planning should be 
required of those for 
the course. This the 
outlining of objectives, the prepara- 
tion or selection of text and labora- 
tory material, and the prescription of 
the procedures to be used in the 
conduct of the course. The stand- 
ardization of objectives, material, 
and procedures should not, however, 
tend to such rigidity as to preclude 
the expression of his individual point 
of view by the teacher as long as 
it is within the scope of accepted 
and practices. 


responsible 


will include 


accounting principles 


Graduate Courses 


A problem confronting the faculty 


offering both graduate and under- 
graduate courses is that of formu- 


lating the distinguishing features of 
the two areas of accounting educa- 
tion. ' 

The undergraduate courses are, 
of course, those in which are taught 
the details of existing practice. They 
are largely expository and descrip- 


tive. The student is required to 
familiarize himself with facts and 
procedures. In contrast to this, in 


the graduate courses the basic knowl- 
edge taught in the undergraduate 
courses should be assumed and the 
objectives should be to broaden and 
deepen the student’s knowledge of 
a specialized subject by analytical 
thinking and indeperdent research. 
The integration of the specialty with 
related disciplines in order to broaden 
the student’s purview is also a char- 
of the graduate level. 

a course consisting of the 
to a 


acteristic 

Thus, 
extension of basic procedures 
new area cannot be regarded as on 
the graduate level. Examples of this 
are the extension of the principles 
of production cost accounting to the 
field of distribution and the exten- 
sion of auditing principles in- 
ternal auditing. ~ 


to 


esearc 
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Conducted by |. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


A STUDY TO DETERMINE CERTAIN 
FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
UNSATISFACTORY SCHOLARSHIP AT 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON COLLEGE, 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
Columbia University 


by EILEEN T. COSTELLO 
Fairleigh Dickinson College 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


This study was conducted during the 
1953 Winter Session at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College, Rutherford, New Jersey, in an 
attempt to discover students’ perceptions of 
the factors associated with unsatisfactory 
scholarship. Sixty-seven students whose 
scholarship was unsatisfactory in Novem- 
ber 1953 participated in the study. 

Literature related to the problem of un- 
satisfactory scholarship was reviewed in an 
attempt to select and utilize those tech- 
niques that obtained effective results in 
earlier studies. The procedures used in the 
study included an analysis of the cumula- 
tive records of each of the 67 students, and 
student and faculty interviews. 

Information obtained from 
records included I. Q._ scores, 
examination scores, high school principals’ 
recommendations, students’ — admissions 
status, and semester and curricular distri- 
bution. 

student interview schedule 
veloped and used for obtaining the same 
types of information from all students. 
This schedule included such items as at- 
titude toward fellow students, instructors, 
certain student personnel policies, employ- 
ment status, and family relationships. 

Interviews were also conducted with 31 
faculty members in whose classes the 
students’ scholarship was unsatisfactory. 
Faculty statements served as a check on the 
reliability and validity cat certain. state- 
ments made by students. 

For this group of 67 Students, there 
seemed to be little or no relationship be- 
tween successful course achievement and 
their scores on entrance examinations, their 
1.Q. scores, or their recommendations from 
high school principals. It was recommended 
that the Committee on Admissions attempt 
to discover or develop other instruments of 
selection which would be more meaningful 
in terms of college offerings and the needs 
and interests applicants possess. 

This group identified> 36 factors as rea- 
for unsatisfactory scholarship. The 
most frequently mentioned factors were: 
Insufficient Study, Inefficient Study, Disin- 
terest in Specific Courses, and Lack of 
Understanding in Specific Courses. 
Twenty-five of the 36 factors associated 
with the unsatisfactory scholarship of this 
group were college orientated—related to 
specific courses, instructors, methods of in- 
struction, and/or student personnel policies ; 
as compared to 11 non-college orientated 


cumulative 
entrance 


Was de- 
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factors. Patterns of factors did not emerge 
for most students. Therefore, it seemed 
that more attention should be directed to- 
ward individual guidance. 

The findings of this study seem to indi- 
cate that the growth and development of 
college students can be further faci. ted: 
(1) when instruments of student selection 
are meaningful in terms of curricular ofter- 
ings of the college, and the needs and the 
interests Of the applicants; (2) when 
semester and curricular distribution of un- 
satisfactory scholarship is determined in 
an effort to identify areas in which un- 
satisfactory scholarship predominates; (3) 
when methods and materials of instruction 
are based on the needs of individual stu- 
dents; and (4) when students personnel 
services are provided for and utilized by all 
students. 


A STUDY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN 
THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF 
CALIFORNIA... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Southern California 


by WILLIAM C. HIMSTREET 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


The purpose of this study was two-fold 

to determine the status of certain aspects 
of business education in the public junior 
colleges of California and to evaluate the 
status in terms of desirable criteria. 

Data related to philosophy, curriculum, 
enrollment, physical facilities, and instruc- 
tional personnel were secured through the 
questionnaire-check list) technique. The 
plan of the study was simply to attempt to 
determine what educators—administrators 
and business educators at the high school, 
junior college, and college levels—consid- 
ered to be the function of the junior col- 
lege business education program to 
evaluate current practices in terms of these 
opinions. Schools representing 95 per cent 
of the California junior college enrollment 
responded to the study. Eighty three per 
cent of the junior college business instruc- 
tors replied to the instructor information 
query. 

Among the conclusions drawn from the 
findings were: (1) General agreement was 
expressed by educators at the three levels 
regarding the basic purposes of junior col- 
lege business education; but significant dif- 
ferences of opinion were found to exist 
between high school and junior college 
educators regarding the vocational fune- 
tion of business education at these two 
levels. (2) The junior college business pro- 
gram provided education for broad oc- 
cupational areas rather than for specific 
business jobs of an intermediate level. (3) 
Present physical facilities were inadequate 
to serve enrollment increases predicted for 


the next three years. (4) Need for a super- 
visor-coordinator of business education 
programs in the larger high school-junior 
college districts was indicated. (5) While 
the business enrollment increased 55 per 
cent between 1951 and 1954, the greatest 
enrollment increases, percentagewise, were 
in the general business background sub- 
jects. (6) Instructors tended to specialize, 
i1.e., to teach primarily in one of the busi- 
ness subject areas—secretarial, accounting, 
general business, or distributive. 

It was felt that the business program and 
business teaching could be improved by: 
(1) stressing subject-matter 
courses in the instructors’ graduate prep- 
aration, (2) granting credit equivalent to 
summer school study for summer business 


business 


work experience, and (3) adapting exist- 
ing curricula to provide training for an 
intermediate job level. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE EFFECT ON THE 
COMMUNITY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
DISTRIBUTED BY A PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGE... 


Ph. Dissertation 
University of Chicago 


by NORMAN BRUCE SIGBAND 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 


The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine whether persons who receive a 
series of news bulletins from public 
school will possess more information and 
different attitudes about the 
tivities than a similar group of persons who 
do not receive the communication series. 

A series of news bulletins from a public 
junior college was sent to a selected list of 
several thousand persons residing in the 
school’s community. Following the series, 
questionnaires were sent to those persons 
who had received the news bulletins and to 
an equal number of citizens who had not 
received the bulletins. The inquirics con- 
tained in the questionnaire were largely 
answered by the articles which had ap- 
peared in the news bulletins. 

The replies received from the two groups 
indicated the following facts concerning a 
printed communication program: 

1. Relatively uninvolved facts such as 
tuition and adult education will be 
retained; involved factual material, such 
as various curricula offered, is not remem- 


schor I's acC= 


costs 


bered. 

2. Material appearing in headlines is re- 
membered more than material presented 
only in the body of a story in the news 
bulletin. 

3. Community members will read and 
partially assimilate the content of news 
bulletins distributed by their community 
school. 

4. Assertions of opinions and beliefs 
even when they appeared in headlines—did 
not influence the opinions or beliefs of the 
recipients of the communications to any 
significant degree. 

5. There was no evidence that factual 
material about the activities and qualities 
of the college led to changes of opinions 
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about the college in the time between ex- 
posure to the communication and comple- 
tion of the questionnaire. 

6. Community members who receive such 
bulletins will in general possess more facts 
about school activities than those members 


who have not received such bulletins. 


This study would lead one to recognize 
the value of printed communications, but 
also to become aware that no mayor 
changes take place in the recipient’s mind 
in reference to the schools. Certainly the 
school administrator would profit by em 
phasizing the use of factual information in 
than 


opinions, 


his printed) communications rather 
material coneerned with beliefs, 
and abstractions. 

Because almost 75 per cent of the ques 
tionnaire respondents indicated local news 
papers served as their source of informa- 
tion on school affairs, the administrator 
might seriously consider close cooperation 
with the community paper rather than the 
much more costly printed communication 
progran 

Those administrators that all 
they need do is send_out bulletins or reports 


who feel 


to their communit?, and that the citizens 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 
IN CHURCH-RELATED LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGES... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Oklahoma 


by DONALD R. DANSKIN 
Bethany Nazarene College 
Bethany. Oklahoma 


stantial number of the colleges en} 


ucational stature comparable to that 
publicly-supported institutions 

As one phase of a total educational pri 
gram designed to provide students with a 
knowledge of culture and Christian 
philosophy of life, the objectives of edu 
in church-related col 


cation for business 


leges are: (1) to enable students to de 


This investigation constitutes an analy 
sis of circumstances surrounding education 
156 church-related liberal 
Analy 
sis was made of the following phases of 
objectives of 


velop an understanding of basic business 


information which is of value to all people, 


for business in and (2) to enable students to develop 


arts colleges in the United States. knowledges and skills which will be useful 


in specific business occupations. To im 


education for business : plement the objectives, programs of study 


instruction, (2) organization for instruc 
tion, (3) subjects offered, (4) physical fa 
cilities for instruction, (5) student per 
sonnel services, and (6) the business fac 
ulty. The data were obtained primarily by 


means of questionnaires which were com 


frequently include instruction in such tields 


as accounting, economics, secretarial scl 


ence, and business teacher education 

In most of the church-related colleges, 
the subject matter offering should he care- 
needs of 


examined in terms of the 


and the 


fully 


ile > administrators of 
pleted by the administrators of the 


effectiveness of in 
of the scope and «i 
offerings 


grams of education for business in 


156 church-related colleges. 


struction. Revision of programs. sh 


result in) narrowing 


Even though the church-related liberal minishing the extensiveness of 


arts college 


appears to be a unique set 


ting for education for business, the data 
in this study relative to the subject-matter 
offerings and enrollments indicate that ed 


ucation for business is a significant phase 


with subsequent improvement in the effec 
tiveness of instruction in the subjects ulti 


mately retained. Administrators must rec 
ognize the special requirements of physical 


facilities and equipment and provide 


all about the school’s students. If the 


its organization, its faculty, its 


then know of the educational program of the church the expanding needs of 


related The 
colleges involved in this investigation have 


will 


problems, college. 156 church-related — effectiveness of instruction in business sub 


progress, and its objectives, seem to be de jects is to increase, teachers must be pro 
factual vided with opportunities to extend their 
knowledge of subject-matter and their ex 


perience in the business world 


luding themselves. Some material experienced very similar patterns of de 


velopment and now offer comparable pro- 
grams of education for business. <A sub- 


will be retained by some readers, but not 
a great deal will be retained by many. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
The School Where Futures Are Formed 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 

Serving the Valley Since 1891 
by the State 

onter Degrees in Comm 


erce 
2209 FRESNO ST.. FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


ALBANY 
Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 


Medical, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


“Leaders in B Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
E.R. MAETZOLD, President 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 
Catalogue on request 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Accounting, Business Administration, Secretaria! 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI. Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T. Barnes, President 
Fiftieth Year—Founded 1904 


SPENCERIAN couece) ¢ 


Professional Training jor Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Behnke Walker 


BUSINESS 
2 S.W. Stark, Portiand 5, 
NEW IDEAS IN BETTER BUSINESS. TRAINING 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Using Methods Ahead of Current Practice 
L. Kenneth Shumaker, President 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Established 1870 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohlfts, President 


Recognized for Quality Training 


BROWNING COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Accredited 
Business Administration 
Executive Secretarial 
Court Reporting 
Special Courses arranged 
Complete information on request 
714 Copper Avenue, NW Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Since 1918, offering two- ~year courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, A t and Exec. Sec- 
retarial; one- -year courses in Accounting, Sales er 
Administration and Secretarial. Approved as 
Registered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


Established 1879 


Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Majors. Co- oa tional. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue om request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
Two-year curricula. Medical 
Secretarial, Business Adm. A. DEGREE 
Well-known WORK-STUDY PLANS. Study and work 
in Chemical Capital of America. 
Tenth and Jefferson Streets, Wilmington, Delaware 
Dr. Jay W. Miller, President 


Ask for Illustrated Bulletin 


Executive 
RMS 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned Schoo! 
Accounting, Secretarial and Business Machines Courses 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Tested BUSINESS 


{ and 2 year courses in: ey e Sales, Adver- 
tising, Merchandising. e Med. Sec. e Standard Sec. 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS 


172 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester 4, N 


HUSSON College 


S. In Accounting; B. S. In Business Administra- 
a B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). 

Also one- and two-year Terminal courses 

C. H. Husson, President 
Bangor Maine 
Catalogue on request 


STONE COLLEGE 
91st YEAR 


Secretarial, 
usin dministration, 
Comstometer” and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved 
Air Conditioned 
L. R. Stone, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 


THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
M. E. DAVENPORT, President 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, 
Lansing, Bay City, and Detroit 


Bulletin on request 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


Col. of Accountancy 


STRAYER Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A. Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


CAPITAL CITY COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE 


In the Ruhr Valley of America 
WEST VIRGINIA’S OLDEST 
Leader in Gregg Shorthand, Gregg Court 
Reporting and Machine Shorthand to 225 
wam; Triplespeed Shorthand 180 wam. 33-month Ac- 
counting graduates pass CPA am. Modern, air-con- 

ditioned quarters. po for free information. 
Business Manager 
Box 1454, Charleston, West Virginia 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 

Professionalized Technical 

Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


Nein 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 
W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


R A M R_ E Z 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 
Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
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Audio-Visual 


TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


THE FIELDTRIP—A VALUABLE A-V EXPERIENCE 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York is setting a pattern that might well 
be copied by banks all over the country. 
Educators who know that a well-conducted 
fieldtrip is one of the most valuable of 
all audio-visual experiences are rushing 
to take advantage of an invitation being 
extended by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. 

Individuals or high 
groups are invited to make appointments 
for a guided tour of the Bank. A typical 


school and college 


tour takes about an hour and_ includes 
visits through the gold vault and the 
coin, currency, and check operations. The 


guides attempt to show the complete op- 
eration of selecting departments. In the 
cash department, for example, paying, re- 
ceiving, sorting and counting, bundling, 
and storage of currency are observed. 

The spirit in which the invitation has 
been extended is evidenced in this quota- 
tion from the bank’s message: “We parti- 
cularly recommend these tours as an edu- 
cational aid for high school and college 
students. We are also glad to arrange 
discussion sessions for interested groups.” 

You may be too far from New York to 
accept this offer, but it is very likely that 
the banks in your city are ready to extend 
the same cordial invitation to you and 
your students. A telephone call a 
short talk with a bank official may be all 
that is necessary 


Planning Your Fieldtrip 

To get the full benefit of a fieldtrip, 
it is necessary to get the cooperation of 
the officials of the organization to be 


visited and of your school officials. So 
that the fieldtrip will not be a haphazard 
and worthless excursion that will serve 


only to weary the teacher with worry and 
frustration, the preliminary planning must 
include parental consent, transportation, 
time schedules and other details. Student 
committees have been found to be quite 
capable of handling the routine details of 
an average journey. Whenever possible, 
teachers should take advantage of student 
enthusiasm for the fieldtrip by encouraging 
them to assume many of the 
bilities of planning the trip. 


msi- 


Observing and Understanding 

It is essential that as a preliminary to 
the trip, some class time be devoted to de- 
termining just “What is to be gained?” 
Student interests should be reviewed and 
recorded on the chalkboard by a member 
of the Fieldtrip Committee. The teacher 
or a committee member may explain the 
operation of the “host” organization and 
prepare the students for what they are to 
observe. 

The most successful planning for field- 
trips results in duplicated outline for each 
member of the group. Each student is 
prepared for what he sees during the trip; 
has paper on which he can note important 
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observations and the answers to any ques- 
tions which are of particular interest to 
him. The outline need not be an elaborate 
affair. The description of a portion of the 
trip through the New York Federal Re- 


serve Bank might make an effective out- 
line for the visit to one department : 
I. Cash Department 
A. Paying 
B. Sorting and Counting 
C. Bundling 
D. Storage of Currency 
II. Gold Vault 
(etc.) 
The good “hosts” who welcome you 


and your group into their establishments 
are likely to provide printed materials 
such as pamphlets and posters. On a visit 
to a bank, your students may be interested 
in samples of the banking forms. When 
visiting other organizations they may be 
presented with samples of the company’s 
product. Some have been known 
to serve refreshments; an important. cli- 
max to any educational experience. 


” 
“hosts 


The Follow-Up 


The form in which the teacher reviews 
the fieldtrip will depend on the particular 
situation. The teacher may have a written 
test or an oral test; may require written 
reports or oral reports; may have class 
discussions to answer questions and ex- 
change student opinions. Further research 
may be in order to solve problems that the 
trip left unanswered. Perhaps good use 
may be made of the literature and samples 
that have been collected and a_ bulletin 
board display may be arranged 

A sincere letter of thanks by the class 
should not be overlooked. It should out- 
line for the “host” the things the students 
found most valuable about the trip. Such 
a letter will help the “host” to plan more 
effectively for future visitors. The 
newspaper and the local weekly may be 
used to publicize the fieldtrip as an example 
of good school-community relations. 


school 


Problems 

In many ways, it to bring the 
outside world into the classroom than it 
is to go out on a fieldtrip. By taking a set 
of flat-pictures out of a file and holding 
them up for the class to see or by using 
an opaque projector or a motion picture 
the same area of information can be cover- 
ed with less effort than a fieldtrip re- 
quires. For reality, however, nothing can 
compare with the fieldtrip. In fact, other 
audio-visual devices are excellent prepara- 
tion for a fieldtrip or for reviewing the 
details of a trip in the follow-up process, 
but it is very rare to find any experience 
that will have the lasting effect to equal 
that of a fieldtrip. 

School administrators are frequently 
reluctant to permit fieldtrips because they 
interfere with regular classes and may 
involve some expense to the school. If, 


is easier 


aware of the 


vou can make them 
educational 
such objections will not 
might 


however, 
really valuable 
fieldtrip can be, 
endure. Your 
benefit from a briet report and evaluation 
of your trips; he might be invited into 
your enjoy the excitement of 
planning for the trip or to benefit from a 
committee report during the fieldtrip fol- 
low-up. 

Other teachers may be 
about students missing a class to partici 
pate in a fieldtrip if those hers are 
informed of the purposes and the results 
of the trip. As mentioned before, the school 
newspaper is a good way to inform others 


experience a 


school administrator 


class to 


less annoyed 


teac 


of the activity. A brief review of the 
trip at a faculty meeting may be more 
effective encouragement for other teach- 


ers to use this most effective audio-visual 


technique. 


The Future 

The offer of the Federal Reserve Bank 

New York is one which any conscien- 
tious teacher will find it hard to 
Do not, however, think about fieldtrips in 
terms of banks alone. As teachers of 
business subjects, there is hardly an enter- 
prise in your community that is not worthy 
of the attention of you and your students 

Determine what your students need to 
know and want to know about business; 
look for that activity in your community ; 
help) your organize its” fieldtrip 
committee; and enjoy one of the most 
interesting and = profitable of all 
tional experiences 


refuse 


class to 


educa- 


\ AUTOMATION 
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a button you can print 
110 copies per 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The Heyer Conqueror prints in 1 to 5 
colors at a fraction of a cent per copy... 
without effort. Hundreds of sharp, clean 
copies of anything typed, written or drawn 
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duplicator. It ‘‘Always Makes a Good 
Impression.” 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 


1839 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, III. 
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You will advance | 
faster in your career © 
if you have been 
well-trained in an 
accredited school— 
and if you acquire 
the EraserStik habit | 
early. | 


EraserStik is differ- 


slim, pencil-shaped, 
wood-encased eraser 
that erases a single 
letter without marring 
the rest of the word. 
It sharpens just like 
a pencil. 

- If you want praise 
instead of criticism, 
use EraserStik. For 
typewriting, pencil or 
ink. Get a few 
today. 

TEACHERS: FREE 
sample available for 
class demonstration. 
Write on school 
stationery. 

For best results 
expose rubber point 
about 3/16”. 


Buy from your local 
stationery supplier. 


ent. It is a modern, | 


AW.FABER GraseRS7/K GELSERVICE) U.S.A.7099 


AW-FABER ERASERSTIK 


v.s.A.7099B 


SERVICE 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3, N. J 


¢ 


There are approximately 260 sizes, types, 
and designs of office chairs, and the major 
construction materials are wood, alumi- 


num, and steel. 

Mona Sheppard, chief correspondence in- 
vestigator for the Government, is its No. 1 
expert on letters. Her pamphlet on style, 
her precooked form paragraphs, and her 
mail-room short cuts are standard in many 
othees. Her nix-list of 150 avoidable words 
and phrases include: //leld absence 
(watt is better), at the earliest possible 
moment (“this may be the moment the let- 
ter arrives”), finalize (a “manufactured” 
word), in the near future (“say soon”), 
attached please find (“attached is ade- 


quate’), 

Bruce Bliven, Jr.’s The Wonderful Writ- 
ing Machine (Random House, 1954), an 
account of the typewriter, reports that pro- 
fessional typewriter-testers no longer em- 
ploy the traditional “quick brown fox” 
routine, but this for testing the alignment 
of a machine: “Amaranath sasesusos Oro- 
noco initiation secedes Uruguay Philadel- 


phia.” 
A 

The faet that even during the national 
labor shortage of World War II unem- 
ployment never fell below 400,000. This is 
evidence that some unemployment in a mod- 
ern industrial society is inevitable, accord- 
ing to a recent Twentieth Century Fund 


study. 

Understanding one’s particular sleep pat- 
tern is often an executive's key to better 
sleeping. A series of deep catnaps spaced 
through the day can be as effective as a 
full eight hours, as Edison -proved. It is 
not how many hours one sleeps, but how 
efliciently, according to Modern Industry. 


The Post Office Department no longer 
delivers third-class mail with the simplified 
address, “Patron, Letter Carrier Route.” 

The following tips for executive lon- 
gevity were given by Dr. Robert Collier 
Page before the Washington Advertising 
Club: (1) Decide whether you enjoy re- 
sponsibility. Do not accept it if you do not. 
(2) Be sure your work is fun for at least 
three days a week. (3) Try “less food, less 
liquor and tobacco, less travel, more exer- 
cise, more leisure, planned vacations, more 
delegation of authority.” 


Color can be useful in office work, ac- 
cording to Dr. Daniel Brower, New York 
psychologist and director of psychological 
services for the New York Personnel Lab- 
oratory. 

For example, red checks can indicate pas- 
sages requiring clarification, additions, or 
corrections; green checks, “all clear.” In 
the routing of mail, color coding can iden- 


THE J 


Oo you that ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


tify various departments. On the execu- 
tive’s desk calendar, important appoint- 
ments can be marked in red; items to take 
home, in green. 

Doctor Brower says that the practice uf 
underlining takes time, leads to eye strain, 
and is a poor memory device. Instead, it is 
better to use marginal marks or circle an 
entire paragraph. 


One cut of every two workers who fail 
to report to work is absent because of a 
cold. This fact costs the American economy 


$5 billion a vear in wages, production, and 
medical expenses, according to Collter’s 

One can reduce noise by pulling desks 
away trom walls and partitions, isolating 
machine equipment, using wood desks and 
equipment, using acoustical materials on 
walls and ceilings, and carpeting floors 


The Federal Government sends out let 

ters at the rate of 139 per second, four 

million per workday, according to Office 
Management. 


Federal surplus property continues to go 
to the public schools and colleges. During 
1955 property worth $183,000,000 went for 
educational public health purposes 
(The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has no breakdown for schools 
and colleges alone, but concedes that educa 
tional institutions received more than half.) 


The wastebasket is the most under- 
worked piece of equipment in business to- 
day, according to Paul G. Purington, di- 
rector of the Record Planning Division of 
Shaw-Walker Co. He says the failure to 
use this “round file” of business is costing 
management millions of dollars every vear, 
and additional millions in intangibles. He 
further states that 95 per cent of American 
business not only keeps too many useless 
papers but has no proper and complete rec- 
ords plans. 

Every employee must be constantly re- 
minded to think before filing. In addition to 
this, a records system at maximum ef- 
ficiency must be much more of a “finding” 
system than a “filing” system. Mr. Puring- 
ton, in The Office, says that at least 25 per 
cent of filing should never have been done 
in the first place; and another 25 per cent 
should be either destroyed because of age 
or culled out and transferred to inexpensive 


storage. 
al 
Japan is marketing a pocket checkwriter, 
called Nippo Pocket Checkwriter, which 
weighs about 10 ozs., which will print so 
that the amounts cannot be altered. 


Such words as linoleum, cellophane, 
shredded wheat, dry ice, celluloid, kerosene, 
milk of magnesia, and aspirin were once 
trademarks. 
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ew Whaterials 


Topics, Volume 5, No. 2, for December, 
1955, is well worth reading. Topics is pub- 
lished periodically during the school year 
in the interest of education by the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 

In this issue, a general article on “The 
and) Motivation” by Dr. Ralph 
Garry, Associate Professor, School of Ed- 
ucation, Boston University, is followed by 
suggestions for motivation related to fam- 
ily finance. While Dr. Garry's article ear- 
ries little that is new for the experienced 
teacher, many teachers will find it stimu- 
lating to reread the principles of motiva- 
tion. It is so easy to forget or to over- 
look evidences of motivation even when 
they exist in our classes. This article dis- 
cusses the motivation of the student and 
the motivation of the teacher. This 
tence seems to be especially pertinent and 
motivates the reading of the entire article: 
“Many of (the students’) 
can be satisfied only if the motives of the 
teacher permit and tolerate the motivations 
and behavior patterns the child 
quired.” How often do teachers think from 
this point of view? 


Teacher 


these motives 


has ac- 


Bulletin 62, Fvaluative Criteria in Busi- 
ness Teacher Education, published by the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions Division of 
UBEA) was distributed at the annual meet- 
ing of NABTTI in Chicago in February. 
Bulletin 62 is the latest revision of the 
schedules being developed for evaluation of 
business teacher education programs. The 
schedules have been prepared for eight 
standards and one summary of all stand- 
ards. The various are: 
definitions, objectives, and organizations of 
a college for teacher education: student 
personnel service; the preparation of the 
faculty; teaching load of faculty; cur- 
riculum — instructional patterns;  profes- 
sional laboratory experiences * the library ; 
physical layout and equipment. 

Although the schedules have been in 
preparation since 1951, considerable refine- 
ment still must be made. Tryout by repre- 
sentative persons and institutions engaged 
in business teacher education is suggested. 
As stated in the editorial comment, the 
final objective is “to prepare schedules that 
effectively meet the conditions in all schools 
preparing business teachers and to shorten 
or change the schedules, as needed, in order 
to make it easier to use them in  self- 
evaluation and in group study of business 
teacher education.” 


classifications 


Bulletin 62 is being distributed as a 
service to member institutions of 
NABTTI; single copies are available at 
$1 a copy from United Business Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The title Criteria for the Use of a School 
District in Evaluating its Business Educa- 
tion Program is self-explanatory and, in 
part, the material in this publication 1s a 
revision of the content matter of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction Bulletin 271 

Business I:ducation Manual, dated 1949, 
The new bulletin has been prepared by 
William H. Selden, Jr., Chief, Business 
Education, with the cooperation of staff 
members, school administrators, and mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Business Edu- 
cator’s Association, under the general 
supervision of Robert T. Stoner, Director, 
Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education. 

The following aspects of business educa- 
presented: Physical plant and 
equipment; staff; basic business courses; 
practice; shorthand; 


tion are 


bookkeeping ; ottice 
tvpewriting; special counseling service. To 
assist in the evaluation a general statement 
major division which pre- 
a guide. 


introduces each 
sents a philosophy to be used as 


Needed Research in Business Education 
is the title of the new bulletin prepared by 
the Joint Committee on Needed Research 
made up of representatives of UBEA, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, and NABTTT. 

This list of suggested topics and projects 
is offered to graduate students and others 
who may be contemplating research studies. 
It is hoped that some group study may also 
be undertaken. The suggestions lend them- 
selves to investigations of several kinds 
fact gathering, service projects, and na- 
tional study. The report will be a resource 
file with suggestions for individual re- 
search that will be helpful to graduate 
students looking for problems with which 
thev can fulfill thesis and dissertation re- 
quirements. 


Since 1951, a committee from NABTTI 
has been working on a statement for busi- 
teacher certification. In February, 
1954. the content of a newly published 
bulletin was adopted, titled <4 Proposed 
Statement of Business Teacher Certifica- 
tion Policies (Revised Draft). 

The policies so carefully formulated, dis- 
cussed, and revised as published this 
bulletin are broad and “should serve to 
form a foundation for guiding actions of 
state departments of education, state certi- 
fication officers, and colleges of business 
teacher education in establishing new certi- 
fication regulations or evaluating those that 
are now in operation.” 

This bulletin may also assist business de- 
partment chairmen who are facing the 
problem of improperly certified teachers 
being placed in their department. While the 
policies are of course only recommended 
policies, they do represent the concensus of 
the members of the National Business 
Teacher Training Institutions. 


ness 


YOUR TYPING 
STUDENTS 
CAN BE 
PEOPLE 
AGAIN ........ 


TO TEACH 
IN 
FULL 


VIEW 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern "audio-visual" type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
NAME .... 


ADDRESS . 


NOW 
43 
a 
y a 
| 
KARLO 
STAND 
hy. 
| 
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Dear Professor: 


exercises. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


To: All Professors of Business Writing 


Between the idea and the typewriter, there is a 
technique which every successful business man must 
achieve, the technique of forceful communication. Rarely, 
if ever, has this technique been so clearly set forth as 
in Modern Business Letters by Karl M. Murphy. The form, 
style, and psychology of each of the major types of busi- 
ness writing are discussed in turn. Facsimile letters are 
analysed, and sample situations drawn up as challenging 


Modern Business Letters is scheduled for publi- 


cation this spring. 


Yours truly, 


Ca bin cnt 


reasons for the 
popularity of 


Elements of General 
Business, Revised Edition 


By POLISHOOK, BEIGHEY, WHELAND 


I Its anecdotes and questions provide 
built-in motivation 


2 Its explanations are simple and clear 
Its exercises are many and varied 
It contains a systematic program for 
improving the basic tools of reading, 


writing, and arithmetic 


. . 
2 It contains numerous large illustrations 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Home Office: BOSTON 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 6 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3) TORONTO 7 


The National Favorite... 
20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition—By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 

Here are a few reasons why— 

Thoroughly modern with standard forms, terminology, and 

procedure. 

Simplified presentation, step by step, through constantly ex- 

panding spiral or cycle development—perfected over a 

period of fifty years. 

Most extensively illustrated textbook in color throughout 

the whole book. 

Illustrations are used as planned visual aids and tied up 

with both text and questions. 

Simplified vocabulary, carefully checked against reading 

scales. 

New terms are introduced gradually and are defined where 

used and are included in vocabulary study. 

Self-checking procedures for solving of problems, 

Comprehensive projects in textbook. 

A complete key of solutions (free). 

A comprehensive teachers’ manual (free) that is truly a 

daily, weekly, and yearly methods and plan book. 

Free achievement tests for all your students. 

Working papers (workbooks) attractively printed on eye- 

ease paper in three colors at low cost (usually at lower cost 

than loose paper of equivalent quality). 

A wide selection of realistic, modern, practice sets at low 

cost. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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ave you ? 


PEOPLE, 
SCHOOLS 


NEWS ABOUT 
ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND EVENTS 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 


Edith W. Alexander lias retired as 
dean of Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
College. She is still teaching Secretarial 
English 


Ouida Debter has resigned her teach- 
ing position at Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, to accept a position at East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville. 


Kenneth Durr is now on the faculty 
of the Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana, Natchitoches, having resigned 
his teaching position in the high school 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Richard E. Embertson, formerly co- 
ordinator of diversified occupations in 
Northfield, Minnesota, is now in charge 
of the co-ordinated retailing program in 
the business studies department at 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo. 


Peter Haines, has left Towa State 
Teachers College, to join the staff of 
the Department of Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education at Michigan 
State University College of Education 
in Lansing. 


been 
Professor of 


Mathilde Hardaway pro- 
moted to Associate Busi- 
ness Education at the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. 


Mrs. Greta Larson, former head of the 
Department at Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri, is now on 
the faculty of Colorado Woman's Col- 
lege, Denver. 


Business 


Grace McCormick, Clyde, Ohio, is 
now teaching typing and shorthand at 
Jackson University, Jackson, 
Michigan. 


Jusiness 


Elizabeth Moore has resigned her 
teaching position in the high school at 
Sparta, to join the teaching 
staff at High 


School. 


Georgia, 


Sycamore (Georgia) 


Lloyd F. Pierce, a member of the fac- 
ulty at East State College, 
Johnson City, since 1950, has been made 


‘Tennessee 


director of the newly created School of 


Jusiness Administration and Economics 


at that college. 


James T. Thompson has accepted a 
teaching position at State Teachers Cot- 
lege, Memphis, Tennessee. He formerly 
taught at Appalachian State Teachers 
College, Boone, North Carolina 


Mrs. W. W. Ware, a former teacher 
in the high school at Soperton, Georgia, 
is now teaching in the high school at 
Brewton, Georgia. 


Jewell Watson is now on the teaching 
staff at Northeast State College, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana, having resigned her 
teaching position at Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Milton Wilson, former chairman of 
the Division of Business at Texas 
Southern University, Houston, has been 
made director of the new School of 
Business at that university. 


Three faculty members and one ad- 
ministrative officer have been added to 
the staff of the Smithdeal-Massey Busi- 
ness College, Richmond, Virginia. The 
additions to the faculty are Jane Math- 
ess, Margaret Clark, and Mervyn Wing- 
field. William E. Zeh will work in ad- 


ministration. 


COLLEGE DEANS 


Nathan A. Baily has been appointed 
Dean of the newly established School of 
Business Administration at The Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. He 
has been a member of the = staff of 
American University since 1947, when 
he came to Washington from the City 
College of New York. 


Francis M. Boddy, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, has been appointed Assistant 
Dean of the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapos. He will continue as Pro- 
fessor of Economics and will do some 
teaching while acting as Assistant Dean. 
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Andrew Rockover Cecil, chairman of 
the Business Administration Depart- 
ment at McMurry College, Abilene, 
Texas since 1951, has been named Dean 
of the newly created School of Business 
Administration. 


James W. Culliton, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Indiana since 1951, has 
been made Dean of the College of Com- 
merce at that university. He has suc- 
ceeded James E. McCarthy, who was 
designated Dean Emeritus, in charge of 
the College’s development program. 


E. T. Grether has beeti appointed 
Dean of the Graduate School of Busi 
ness Administration on the Berkeley 
Campus of the University of California. 
The School of Business Administration 
at Berkeley will continue to offer under 
with Dr. Grether 


yvraduate instruction, 


as Dean 


Donald J. Hart has been made Dean 
of the College of Business Administra 
tion at the University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, succeeding the late Walter J 
Matherly. Dr. Hart has been Dean of 
the College of Business Administration 
at the University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. Since Dean Matherly’s death in 
September, 1954, Roland B. Eutsler has 
been Acting Dean at the University of 
Florida 


James A. Hart, head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, Creighton Univers- 
itv, Omaha, Nebraska, since 1946, has 
been appointed Dean of the School of 
Business Administration, Seton Hall 
University, South Orange, New Jersey. 


Neil H. Jacoby, Dean of the School of 
Business Administration on the Los An- 
geles campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia: has been made Dean of the new 
Graduate School recently established 
there. 


John D. Montgomery, formerly As- 
sistant to the President at Babson In- 
stitute of Business Administration, Bab- 
son l’ark, Massachusetts, has been made 
Dean of the Faculty and will continue 
to serve as Chairman of the Department 
of Government and Law. 


David R. Roberts, formerly Professor 
of Economics at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has been made Dean of the College of 
Business Administration, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Stanley F. Teele, Associate Dean of 


the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, since 1946, has 
been made Dean of the School. 


J. H. Westing, Professor of Market- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, for the past five years, has 
been named Associate Dean of the 
School of Commerce at that university. 


John A. White has been made Asso- 
ciate Dean of the College of Business 
Administration at the University of 
Texas, Austin, where he is in charge of 
the graduate work in the College of 
Business Administration. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Each year there are three members 
of the American Business Writing Asso- 
ciation elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors for a three-year term. The Nomi- 
nating Committee has submitted the fol- 
lowing names: Sally B. Maybury, Uni- 
versity of Vermont; E. Glenn Griffin, 
Purdue University; and Doris Spon- 
seller, Ohio University. Members of the 
3oard whose terms will expire in 1957 
are C. R. Anderson, University of Illi- 
nois; Ernest D. Hedgecock, Texas A. & 
M.: C. W. Wilkinson, Michigan State 
University. Directors whose terms ex- 
pire in 1958 are K. B. Horning, Okla- 
homa University; Richard C. Gerfen, 
Northwestern University; and Erwin 
Keithley, UCLA. 


The Eastern Regional meeting of the 
American Business Writing Association 
will be held in Corning, New York, on 
Ayril 28, when the members will have 
the pleasure of visiting the famous Corn- 
ing Glass Center. James L. Hayes, St. 
Bonaventure University, is in charge of 
the program. 


J. H. Janis, New York University, 
represented the American Business 
Writing Association at the recent meet- 
ing of the Council for Professional Edu- 
cation for Business, held in New York. 
ABWA is a charter member of this 
Council which is designed to aid pro- 
education in business. Other 
represented are Manage- 
ment, Accounting, Insurance, Business 
Law, Retailing, Finance, Marketing, 
Business and Economic Research, Beta 
Gamma Sigma, and Collegiate Schools 
of Business. 

This overall association serves as a 
clearing house for matters affecting ed- 
ucation for business, as an advisory 
group for the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business, and as 
a representative before state agencies or 
organized segments of business, plus 
special functions in time of war regard- 
ing such activities as training programs 
or research. 


fessional 
associations 


The new president of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education is Rees H. Hughes, presi- 
dent of Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg and the president-elect is 
Donald P. Cottrell, Dean of the College 
of Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. Edward C. Pomeroy 
of Oneonta, New York, is executive sec- 
retary and Richard E. Lawrence of One- 
onta is associate secretary. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business is scheduled for Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, on April 25, 26, 27 and 28. Head- 
quarters for the meeting will be Hotel 


Claremont in Berkeley. The Schools of 
Business of Stanford, California (at 
Berkeley), Santa Clara, and San Fran- 
cisco are hosts for the meeting. 
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Dean Horace B. Brown, Jr. of the 
College of Business Administration, 
University of Oklahoma is president of 
the association and Dean Stanley F. 
Teele of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University 
is the vice-president. The secretary- 
treasurer of the group is Dean Leonard 
H. Axe of the School of Business, Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 


Program Chairman Clem Boling has an- 
nounced an interesting program for the 
meeting of the Central Commercial 
Teachers’ Association scheduled for 
Hotel Blackhawk, Davenport, Iowa, 
May 11 and 12. 

A general session early in the afternoon 
on Friday, with Florence I. Ludwick pre- 
siding, is the first event on the program, 
This will be followed by two 
meetings, with Mrs. Gladice N. Sears and 
Arthur C. Ramm as the leaders. The 
speakers at the meetings will be Russell N. 
Cansler, Mrs. Margaret F. Davenport, Mrs. 
W. R. Hamilton, Paul M. Pair, Mrs. 
\lice Fersch, James Doyle and James kK. 
Kineaid. The association dinner is sched- 
uled for Friday evening, with Bruce F. 
Gates presiding. The dinner speaker will be 
H. D. Hopkins, executive secretary, of the 
NACBS. 

Following breakfast on Saturday 
morning Miss Ludwick will preside over 
the second general session. On the program 
for this meeting are James Kk. Kincaid, 
Wilbert Scheer, and I. W. Stevens. 

The present officers of this group are: 
President, Florence I. Ludwick,» Bayless 
Business College, Dubuque, Iowa; vice- 
president, Arthur C. Ramm, American In- 
stitute of Commerce, Davenport, Iowa; 
secretary, Margaret Willey, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa; treasurer, Mrs. James 
W. Hunt, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


sectional 


The International Society for Business 
Education will collaborate with the 
European Community of Coal and Steel 
to offer the twenty-ninth International 
Economics Course which will be held in 
Strasbourg (on the Rhine), France; in 
the Saarland; and in Luxemburg from 
August 13 to 25, 1956. 


The Course opens in Strasbourg on 
August 13, where two or three days will 
be spent. Then the group will stay in 
Saarbrucken from August 15 (or 16) to 
August 18 (or 19). In Saarbrucken, there 
will be lectures, excursions, and plant 
visitations. From August 20 to 25, the 
delegates will be in Luxemburg where 
they will tour a steel plant and a brewery 
and visit Mondorf (famous spa). Addi- 
tional excursions and lectures about the 
activities of the European Community of 
Coal and Steel will be provided by that 
organization. 

In 1957, the Thirtieth 
Economics Course is 
Austria. The tentative dates are 
July 20 to 31. 


International 
planned for 
from 


Those persons who are planning to be 
in Europe this summer and who are in- 
terested in being a delegate to the 
Twenty-ninth International Economies 
Course may write to the president of the 
U. S. Chapter of the International So- 
ciety for Business Education, Dorothy 
H. Veon, 312 Willard Hall, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania. 


‘The Mountain-Plains Business Educa- 
tion Association for its convention to 
be held June 14-16 has selected as its 
theme, “Business Education in the Air 
Age,” a most appropriate title since it 
will be meeting in the Air Capital of 
the World—Wichita, Kansas. General 
and sectional meetings featuring prom- 
inent business educators in talks, dem- 
onstrations, and panel 
being planned to provide those attend- 
ing the convention with the latest trends 
and developments in the field of business 
education. Among the new features of 
the convention according to the program 
chairman Gerald Porter of Oklahoma 
University, will be special breakfasts for 
distributive education instructors, pri- 
vate business educators, past 
president’s of the association, and the 
UBEA 10,000 Club. A Delta Pi Epsilon 
luncheon will be held on Friday, June 
15 for all business teachers. 

The general chairman, Fave Ricketts 
of Wichita University and her co-chair- 
man Keller of West High 
School, Wichita are planning some very 
interesting entertainment for the 
vention participants. Plans call for a 
number of exhibitors to display and 
demonstrate the latest business educa- 
tion equipment and teaching materials. 

Officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Clyde Blanchard, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; vice president, Dorothy Travis, 
Central High School and University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota; executive secretary, Agnes Kinney, 
North High School, Denver, Colorado; 
treasurer, Ruben J. Dumler, St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kansas. 


discussions are 


school 


Louise 


con- 


James M. Ewing, Copiah - Lincoln 
Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi, was 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges at the recent 
convention of this group. 


RAPID WRITING 
EZ ABC SYSTEM 


Taught at Chautauqua since 1948 
SPEED: 


90 wpm. in 6 weeks 

12 nites 24 hours. 
EXCELLENT for those who must learn 
a system quickly. 
EXCELLENT for those who cannot 
learn shorthand. 


Two Contributions of System 


1. 99% longhand and yet fast enough 
for most offices. 

2. LITTLE to MEMORIZE— 
Just learn principles and practice. 

Ed.—$2.00 ea.—Work Book 
*Dictation discs 60-130 wpm. 


M. E, ZINMAN, B.A., M.A., C.S.R. 
215 W. 91 St. Dept J New York 24, N. Y. 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 
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SUMMER CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


Indiana University, Bloomington, will 
hold its Seventeenth Annual Conference 
on Business Education July 9 and 10. 
Special sessions will be conducted on 
methods, dévices, and techniques in the 
teaching of shorthand transcrip- 
tion, typewriting, office and clerical prac- 
tice, bookkeeping, and general business 
subjects. A special conference on Eco- 
nomic Education will be held on July 11. 
H. G. Enterline will be in charge of the 
program. 


A three-week workshop in Office Op- 
erations and Practices will be offered 
July 30 to August 17 by the Department 
of Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. The workshop, directed by 
Charles B. Hicks, will offer four credit 
hours and is open only to graduate stu- 
dents with a major interest in business 
education. Content will include prin- 
ciples of office organization, office opera- 


tions and practices, current personnel 


practices, business machines used in the 


office, and current office procedures. 
Time will be devoted to visiting selected 
offices to see offices in operation and to 
study new office methods, machines, and 
organizations. 


The School of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of South Dakota 
will sponsor its annual Workshop in 
Business Education June 28-29, The 
workshop is open to all business teach- 
ers and will be devoted to methods and 
materials for the teaching of basic busi- 
ness subjects, including demonstration 
teaching on this subject area, and a six- 
hour course in the teaching of electric 
typewriting. Details of the program and 
further information can be secured by 
writing to Hulda Vaaler, Director, 
Workshop in Business Education, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion. 


WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS 


The University of Illinois, Urbana, is 
offering a practical work-experience pro- 
gram to business teachers co- 
operative - education program co-ordi- 
nators. Students are regularly employed 
on a 40-hour week with selected Chi- 
cago business firms. They observe re- 
lationships between their activities and 
co - operative - business - education — pro- 
grams in high schools. Students earn 
Wages sufficient to meet the expenses 
of room, board, and tuition. Four hours 
of undergraduate or graduate credit are 
allowed. Ralph Mason conducting 
the program. 


Northwestern University School of 
Education will sponsor a six-week work- 
experience program for business teach- 
ers June 25 to August 4. Students will 
be required to enroll for “Supervision 
of Cooperative Business Education and 
Workshop in Vocational Business Edu- 
cation.” These classes will meet two 
evenings a week. All teachers who en- 
roll will be required to work in office or 


store positions for six weeks. Jobs will 
be secured for qualitied teachers accepted 
for the program. Only a limited num- 
ber of students will be admitted. Gradu- 
ate credit will be given. Application 
blanks may be obtained trom Russell 
N. Cansler, Department of Business 
Teacher Education, School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


The University of Southern California 
will offer a supervised work-experiénce 
program for business teachers from June 
25 to August 4. Four hours of graduate 
credit will be given for the six-weeks’ 
program. Each person will hold a full- 
time store or office position in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area and will be 
paid at the prevailing rate for the posi- 
tion. Full information and an applica- 
tion blank for enrollment may be ob- 
tained by writing to Albert C. Fries, 
Chairman, Department of Business Edu- 
cation, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 7, California. 


RECENT DEATHS 


Bess Allen, a member of the faculty 
ot Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, for many years. 


Irving R. Garbutt, director of busi- 
ness education in the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
public schools for many years. 


James L. Holtsclaw, former supervisor 
of business education in Detroit, Mich. 


Mrs. Edna C. Jones, a teacher in the 


Duval County School System, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, for many vears. 
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Hermann C. Miller, chairman of the 
Department of Accounting at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Alvah S. Phillips, secretary-treasurer 
of Goldey Beacom School of Business, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


George A. Spaulding, former president 
of Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
3uffalo, New York. 


Ernest A. Zelliot, former director of 
business education in Des Moines, lowa. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


lowa's largest and most distinguished 
_ business school. Summer term starts 


June 4 and June II. 
Learn accounting in our summer 
school or study by correspondence 
through A.I.B. Home Study Depart- 
ment. There is an enormous demand 


for accountants in the business world. 


Write today for information. Address 
E. O. FENTON, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BUSINESS 


Grand at Tenth Des Moines, lowa 


ANNOUNCING THE 


461TH 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents are offered a wide selection 
of graduate and undergraduate courses 
in the Summer Sessions for 1956. 
Whether you require training for certi- 
fication or are a candidate for a degree, 
courses are ideally suited to your needs. 
Pre-Session 
Sessions June 11 to June 29 
Regular Session 
Sessions July 2 to August 10 
Post-Session 
Sessions August 13 to August 31 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1956 Summer Sessions. Address: 
Office of the Registror, Broad St. and 
Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4, Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate and 
under-graduate. 


Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities. Comfortable rooms available on 
and near the campus. Summer climate is de- 
lightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of 
Summer Session, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles 7. 
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The Shelf 


She Book Shelf 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH, by James A. 
S. McPeek and Austin Wright, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 562 
pp., 1956. $3.00. 

This is a college text which may be used 

both as a text for class study and a 

source for reference. A statement of the 

areas covered indicate the plan of the book 
-from whole to part study: the whole 
composition; structure of sentences; parts 

of speech and sentence structure; form o! 

the sentence; punctuation and mechanics ; 


the paragraph; diction; spelling: use of 
the library; the research paper; letter writ- 
ing; appendix. 

From the list of topics it is readily ap- 
parent that the advanced student may he 
able to eliminate several chapters while at 
the same time the less well-prepared student 
will find ample material for his needs. Most 
students will need some review of the 
fundamentals; their review will be made 
interesting by the references to well-recog- 
nized literary selections. 

The book is very well cross-referenced 
and can be used as a reference for itself. 
It is so well cross-referenced that an in- 
structor who prefers to begin with a study 
of diction—or any other phase of composi- 
tion instead of following the chapter out- 
line-—may evolve his own organization of 
the material. In an appendix diagraming 
sentences is fully explained. (It too serves 
as a reference for another part of the book. 
The sentences used for illustration in the 
appendix are taken from Chapter 2 “The 
Structure of Sentences”.) Immediate ref- 
erence to any paragraph in any of the im- 
portant areas is possible through the index 
printed on the inside of the cover. 


EFFECTIVE SECRETARIAL PRACTICES 3d 
Ed., by Esther Kiln Beamer, J. Marshall 
Hanna, and Estelle L. Popham, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 666 pp., 1956, $5.25; WORKBOOK 
EFFECTIVE SECRETARIAL PRACTICES, 
3d Ed., 192 pp., 1956. $2.00. 

Effective Secretarial Practices, 3d Edi- 
tion, assumes the student has been taught 
to type and is able to transcribe in a limited 
capacity. It is therefore suitable as a text 
for elementary secretarial training. On the 
other hand, the special techniques that are 
helptul in a secretarial position are also 
presented for the benefit of the more ad- 
vanced student who is studying for a secre- 
tarial career. Thus the book is suitable for 
either elementary or advanced students; 
prospective secretaries or prospective teach- 
ers, 

The table of contents that the 
over-all secretarial position is first pre- 
sented together with the duties that every 
secretary must perform. Gradually the 
more complicated duties are studied. Here 
is the table of contents: The secretarial 
dictation, transcription, and 
secretarial filing pro- 
and communication 


shows 


profession; 
mailing 
cedures; 


duties ; 
receptionist 
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responsibilities; duties incident to travel 
and meetings; financial and legal respon- 
sibilities; office equipment supplies; 
your secretarial future. In addition, a ref- 
erence guide includes an alphabetic  ar- 
rangement of common reference needs- 
abbreviations, capitalization, compound 
words, numbers, plurals, possessives, punc- 
tuation, and word choice, business cor- 
respondence, and postal regulations and 
rates. 

There are four major improvements in 
organization. A new opening chapter pro- 
vides an overview of the work of secre- 
taries; the subject matter throughout the 
hook is arranged more logically; many 
units have been expanded and improved; 
and the previously mentioned alphabetic 
reference section is provided in the Ap- 
pendix. 

Questions for discussion, practical realis- 
tic problems, related work assignments, in- 
structors’ manual, and suggested tests are 
available. The forms for the related work 
assignments appear in the optional work- 
book listed above. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, 2d 
Edition, by Donald A. Laird, and 
Eleanor C. Laird, New York: Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 472 pp., 1956. $5.95. 


In this revision 35 new cartoons have 
been added to give visualized summaries of 
some significant recent findings. Increased 
emphasis is given to white-collar workers 
and to the “will to work.” The first three 
chapters of the revision are new, and many 
new sections have been added to other 
chapters. Some rearrangement of sections 
makes it possible to use the “spiral treat- 
ment” and “automatic review” which should 
make it easier to remember the various 
points of emphasis. 

Material on employment — psychology, 
sales psychology, and individual differences 
have been kept at a minimum as_ these 
topics are well covered in two other books 
by the same authors—Sizing Up People 
and Practical Sales Psychology. 

The book presents its subject in four 
parts: Personal Efficiency; Human Rela- 
tions and Morale; Personality and Emo- 
tional Health; and Personal Leadership and 
Group Cooperation. Each of the four parts 
is preceded by an objective test which the 
reader may answer before reading the text 
and answer again after his reading has 
been completed. This technique is seldom 
worked out so well in a textbook as a pre- 
study and review measure. 

A 25-page mimeographed list of sug- 
gestive objective questions for the first 
edition is presently available and a similar 
set of questions is being prepared for the 
second edition by Donald A. Lundberg, 
Head of the Hotel Management Depart- 
ment at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida, at a minimum cost. 
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IN MANAGEMENT, by 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Mason Haire, New York: McGraw-Hill 
op Company, Inc., 212 pp., 1956. 

4.75. 


An attempt has been made to aim this 
hook both at the practicing manager (at 
all levels of supervision) and at the college 
student interested in industrial psychology 
or business administration. The general 
plan has been to stimulate interest in and 
thought about the implications of psycho- 
logical principles for the managerial 
process. 

Among other aspects, the book covers 
motivation, learning, perception, attitudes, 
communication, leadership, training, pro- 
ductivity, and organization for manage- 
ment. Such important issues as role-per- 
ception in labor-management relations, 
psychological factors in wage-payment 
plans, and psychological forces restraining 
productivity are discussed. 


BUSINESS LAW, 5th Edition, by Louis O. 
Bergh and Thomas Conyngton, New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1956. 
1005 pp., $7.00. : 
Here is a complete revision of a familiar 

textbook for college students of business. 

The new fifth edition incorporates six en- 

tirely new chapters—law of wills, legacies 

and intestacies, estate administration, and 
trusts, and gives added breadth to the 
chapters on insurance law and real estate 
law. Depth has been provided by a more 
complete variations state 
law over the country. Topics especially af 
fected by this analysis are minority and 
majority rule, state adoptions of the prin- 
cipal uniform acts, modifications of the 
common law rules in regard to contracts of 
minors, and the law on conditional sales as 


analy SIS of 


well as others. 

Case problems have been enlarged and 
expanded; they are that the 
student must make a_ preliminary analysis 
to determine the issue or issues, reach a 
decision, and support it to arrive at his own 
solution, Such a plan helps to develop 
reasoning power. 

In building the revised edition, the foun- 
dation of the four previous editions has 
been preserved; thus there is a clear ex- 
position of legal principles, discussion of 
these principles, summarization, up-to-date 
legal forms, and factual digests of actual 
cases. 


ADVERTISING COPY AND COMMUNICA- 
TION, by S. Watson Dunn, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 545 
pp., 1956, $7.00. 


A survey of 225 practicing c ~pywriters 
what they do, what they think they do, 
and what they think they should do 
forms the basis for this book. The first 
six chapters provide a firm foundation for 
writing successful copy; the second section 
deals with the elements of the ad-visuali- 
zation, headlines, and body text; the third 
section covers some of the specialized 
types of copy; and the last two chapters 
deal with two major means of controlling 
copy—copy testing and copy regulation. 

Hundreds of examples of and 
bad copy are included. Student, beginning 
copywriters, or professional advertising 
person will find this book helpful in’ his 
position. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 302 


TUTORING SERVICE 
A PROJECT FOR FUTURE BUSINESS TEACHERS 


William C. Wayne 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California 


Do you have a Pi Omega Pi Chapter on 
your campus? Are the members interested 
in starting new projects? Are some of the 
members eager to “try their hand” at teach- 
ing? If so, why not inaugurate a tutoring 
service for the benefit of the students of 
the business education department? It has 
been done in other teacher-education in- 
stitutions, and it has met a definite need in 
these schools. It may be just what your 
school needs. 


How It Works 

Members of Pi Omega Pi are selected, 
usually on a volunteer basis, to tutor other 
students who are having difficulty in the 
various business subjects. Most of the in- 
terest centers around the “Big Three,” 
typewriting, shorthand, and elementary ac- 
counting; and the Pi Omega Pi members 
usually tutor in the area of their major in- 
terests. The tutoring is done on the stu- 
dents’ time and “float” hours are frequently 
used, but some prefer their sessions in the 
evenings. That detail can be worked out by 
the group concerned. 

The fraternity members take turns tutor- 
ing a particular group of people needing 
assistance. Sometimes a member will stay 
with a group for a full quarter or semes- 
ter; sometimes a group won't have the 
same tutor more than twice in succession. 
Each group normally meets once a week; 
but if demand warrants and attendance is 
good, the meetings could be scheduled 
oftener. The president of Pi Omega Pi 
should appoint a co-ordinator for the pro- 
gram, so that responsibility is fixed in the 
operation of the service. 

Such a project requires the full support 
of both the members of Pi Omega Pi and 
the members of the faculty of the busiriess 
education department. To get started it is 
necessary to organize a group of competent 
and willing tutors. Posters and notices 
should be posted on bulletin boards in the 
business education rooms, faculty members 
should inform their students of the service 
available to them, and the cooperation of 
the campus newspaper should be solicited. 
The program will have a better chance for 
success if it is given as wide publicity as 
possible. 


What Happens At The Tutoring Sessions 
The activities of a particular session de- 
pend on the tutor and the students attend- 
ing the session. Sometimes it is nothing 
more than a “bull session,” but more often 
it is an ideal learning situation. Who better 
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can speak the language of the student and 
explain something to him than a fellow 
student? Students many times can get 
across to another student in fifteen minutes 
certain ideas and concepts that the instruc- 
tor failed to get across in a full hour of 
classroom instruction. This is particularly 
true of the area of accounting. 

The typewriting sessions involve a great 
number of timed writings. The tutor also 
points out, at the request of the students, 
the methods of preparing letters, centering 
problems, tabulations, outlines, and manu- 
scripts. He also explains the uses of the 
different parts of the machine, such as the 
variable line spacer, the line finder (or 
ratchet release), and the card holders. The 
questions of the students who come for as- 
sistance guide the course of the session 
much of the time. 

In the shorthand session there is much 
dictation, giving the students practice in 
writing shorthand over sustained periods of 
time. Considerable attention is given to the 
brief forms and most-used words and 
phrases. These sessions are especially bene- 
ficial to the students of shorthand in that 
the students have a variety of tutors over 
a period of time, thereby having the ad- 
vantage of receiving dictation from several 
different people during their early stages of 
development. 


The Benefits Of Such A Service 

The kind of service explained in this 
article is beneficial to the students doing the 
tutoring, the students being tutored, the 
training institution, and the school that 
eventually gets these teachers in their first 
teaching positions. 


It is said that the best way to learn some- 
thing is to teach it, and that may well be 
one of the major benefits to the tutoring 
students. They feel a compulsion to “know” 
their areas before meeting with the groups 
for which they are responsible, and some 
of the students really work hard at the 
task. They have an opportunity to work 
with small groups and to get the “feel” of 
teaching before they have to face a full 
classroom for the first time. Sometimes it 
works in the other direction ; a student may 
find that he just isn’t “cut out” for teach- 
ing and learns this fact before it is too late 
to change his major and to pursue a dif- 
ferent interest. In other words, it is a 
pretty good guidance device; however it is 
obvious that a prospective teacher should 
not be permitted to discontinue his prep- 
aration for teaching on the basis of this 
factor alone. 

The tutored students receive valuable 
benefits from such a service. They are 
given a great deal of individual attention 
if they want it, and they feel that they are 
not completely forgotten. Often they begin 
to do much better in their class work and 
show signs of renewed interest and en- 
thusiasm. Such a program gives the tutored 
students additional directed practice in the 
areas of their difficulty, and any teacher 
knows that a little directed practice is 
worth much more than a lot of aimless 
wandering about. 

The training institution benefits through 
both the tutors and the tutored. Through 
the tutors it turns out a much better be- 
ginning teacher. He has confidence in him- 
self and is a credit to his alma mater. 
Through the tutored it benefits by a better 
quality of graduate and a reduced failing 
rate. The students are happier about their 
work, and the instructors of the department 
can move ahead instead of going back to 
explain again and again some of the ele- 
mentary principles and practices that the 
tutors can well handle in their sessions. 

The schools that finally get these teacli- 
ers in their first positions benefit by a 
better, more confident first-year teacher, a 
person who knows that he wants to teach 
and is happy in the professign. 

Do you think that your chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi can handle such a program? 
Why not discuss it with them—you will be 
surprised at their interest, enthusiasm, and 
ability to conduct a “top-notch” tutoring 
service. You will be proud of them! 


LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE... 


Old Volumes on Microcards 
Back Copies Available 
Recent Volumes on Microfilm 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are evailable or 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 46 Millmont Street, 
Boston 19, Massachusetts, for $27.40 and single volumes may be obtained separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 1937 through June, 1938) through present Volume 31 
(October, 1955 through May, 1956) are available and may be obtained for 50c a copy by 
writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pennsylvania. 


Volumes 29 and 30 (October 1953 through May, 1955) of the JOURNAL are available + 
libraries in microfilm form, Order from University Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The charge is $1.60 per volume. The microfilm edition of the present volume 


(October, 1955 through May, 1956) will be available at the end 


be $1.60. 
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“Walional Accounting Machines save us 130% 
on our investment—every year!’’ 


— THE PARKER PEN CO., Jonesville, Wis., Toronto, Can 


“Just as we strive to maintain the superior 
quality of Parker Pens, we also insist on 
maintaining peak efficiency in our account- 
ing and administrative procedures. We are 
gratified with the performance of our Na- 
tional Accounting Machines. They repay 
us annually $1.30 on every dollar invested 
—a 130% return each year. 


“Our National Accounting Machines not 
only save us valuable time and reduce oper- 
ating costs... they also help our operators 
do better work with less effort. They do a 
particularly outstanding job handling high 


volume accounts receivable (both domestic 
and export), as well as our accounts pay- 
able applications. 

“Simplified and automatic machine opera- 
tions also reduce operator training to the 
minimum. With Nationals, it’s easy for us 
to keep comfortably ahead of our fast-paced 
work schedule. All of this contributes to the 
unusual value we place on National equip- 


ment and systems.” 


Secretary-Treasurer, The Parker Pen Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


986 OFFICESIN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save—and why your operators 
will be happier. (See yellow pages 
of your phone book, or write to 
us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 


*TRADOE MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 
National 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 


... light as a feather 
= 
= 


